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ANECDOTES OF MONKEYS. 


Wuen Le Valliant travelled through the 
southern part of Africa, he had a dog-faced ba- 


boon with him, to which he gave the name of 
Kees. This animal was a better sentinel than 
any of his dogs, and often gave warning of the 
approach of beasts of prey, when the dogs 
seemed to know nothing of the matter. By 
day or night, he always sprung up and uttered 
a cry, if there were the slightest reascn to sus- 
pect danger. Le Valliant depended upon him 
to taste all the roots, or frait, with which he 
was himself unacquainted; and no one ven- 
tured to eat what Kees thought proper to throw 
away. 
10 
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This animal, like a greedy boy, wanted to 
taste of every thing that came in his sight. He 
would climb into the trees to search for gum, 
of which he was very fond; and no one knew 
better than he how to find the honey, which 
the wild bees had hidden in the clefts of rocks 
and hollow trees. When he could find neither 
gum nor honey, he began to search for roots ; 
particularly one kind, which he liked remarkably 
well. His master also found this vegetable 
pleasant and refreshing, and insisted upon sha- 
ring his meals. The baboon, wishing to avoid 
such participation, devoured the root with the 
utmost rapidity, keeping his eye fixed on Le 
Valliant, and accurately calculating the time it 
would take for him to get up with him. In 
general, the man came too late to obtain any 
portion of the root; sometimes, however, it 
happened otherwise ; and then the baboon 
would try to hide what he had not eaten, and 
would only give it up when compelled by a 
smart box on the ear. 

His manner of drawing these roots out of the 
ground was very amusing. He fastened his 
teeth in the herbage, stemmed his fore-feet 
against the ground, and drew back his head— 
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thus employing his whole strength, he drew the 
root out gradually. If this expedient did not 
succeed, he seized hold of the leaves as near 
the ground as possible, and then threw himself 
heels over head, which gave the roots so violent 
a wrench, that they never failed to come out. 
When tired, Kees mounted on the back of some 
of the dogs, who were so obliging as to carry 
him whole hours. One dog, larger and stronger 
than the rest, did not choose to perform this 
service, and the moment the baboon mounted, 
he stood quite still; Kees persisted in his inten- 
tion of riding, and the dog persisted in his ob- 
stinacy ; and so they remained till Le Valliant 
was nearly out of sight ; when the rider dis- 
mounted, and both set off at full speed to rejoin 
the train. 

Kees could not endure a rival: if any of the 
dogs approached too near him while he was 
eating, a box on the ear taught them to keep a 
more respectful distance. Like other animals 
of his kind, he was much addicted to stealing. 
If whipped, he ran away, and would not return 
for some time; but if no one detected him in 
the act, he would take his place beside his 
master with every appearance of innocence. 
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For a long time, the eggs which a hen laid 
were constantly stolen; suspicion fell upon 
Kees, and Le Valliant watched him. The 
moment the hen was heard to cackle, the ba- 
boon started off to get the egg; but seeing his 
master upon the watch, he suddenly stopped, 
swayed himself backward in a very careless 
position, and assumed a most innocent look. 
His master, in order to deceive him, pretended 
to walk away from the bush where the hen was 
cackling; the moment his back was turned, 
Kees sprang in, and was detected in the very 
act of sucking the egg, after he had broken the 
shell. Whipping did no good; and when Le 
Valliant found he would persist in this naughty 
trick, he trained oné of the dogs to bring him 
the egg without breaking it. In a few days, 
the dog learned his lesson ; but Kees, as soot 
as he heard the hen cackle, ran with him to the 
nest. Then there was a struggle, to determine 
who should have the egg ; and though the dog 
was the stronger of the two, he was often beaten. 
If he gained the victory, he ran joyfully to his 
master with the egg, and put it in his hand; 
Kees followed, grumbling and threatening all 
the while. Ifthe baboon succeeded in getting 
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the prize, he would climb a tree ; and when he 
had enjoyed his meal, he would throw down 
the shells to the dog, as if to make game ot him: 
in such cases, the dog returned to his master 
looking very much ashamed. Kees had great 
authority over the dogs; and as he was the first 
to wake in the morning, he always aroused them 
at the proper time. ‘They were so much accus- 
tomed to his voice, that they obeyed without 
hesitation, and took their places about the tent, 
or the carriage, as he directed. 

Dog-faced baboons are exceedingly nume- 
rous in the neighbourhood of the Cape of Good 
Hope, from whence they often descend to de- 
stroy the gardens and orchards. When they 
go upon their robbing excursions, they always 
place a sentinel 1o warn them of approaching 
danger; his cry is a signal for the whole troop 
to retreat. What they cannot eat, they cram 
into their cheek-pouches, to keep till they are 
hungry. They have been known to steal be- 
hind an unwary traveller and carry off his food, 
which they would eat at a little distance; mak- 
ing absurd gestures and grimaces all the while, 
and in ridicule offering it back, at the same 
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moment theyfgreedily devoured it. The com- 
mon baboonfis from three to four feet in height. 

A gentleman at Cape Town kept a tame ba- 
boon for his amusement. One night it broke 
its chain, climbed up into the belfry of the cas- 
tle, and began to ring the bell. Some thought 
the castle was on fire, and others that an enemy 
was near. The soldiers were all turned out, 
and there was great confusion and dismay. 
Some laughed, and some were vexed, when they 
discovered that a baboon had made ail the dis- 


turbance. 
The army of Alexander the Great marched 


into a country where baboons were very nume- 
rous, and encamped during the night. Next 
morning, when the troops were about to pro- 
ceed on their march, the soldiers saw, at some 
distance, an enormous number of baboons ar- 
ranged rank and file, like a small army; and 
with so much regularity that the Macedonians 
at first supposed it was the enemy drawn up to 
receive them. 

The rib-nosed Baboon is adorned with bril- 
liant colours, but has a most fearful and dis- 
gusting shape. His face is without hair; the 
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cheeks of a bright violet hue ; the nose vermil- 
lion at the tip, with broad blue ribs on each 
side ; the insides of the ears are blue, gradually 
softened to purple, and terminating in scarlet ; 
his hips are shaded in the same way from red 
to blue. His head is very large in proportion 
to his body; the teeth remarkably long and 
powerful. His hazel eyes are small and spark- 
ling. The hair on the sides of his head is long, 
mostly growing upward, and terminates ina 
pointed crown at the top. The yellowish beard 
is long and stiff, and the whole body is covered 
with bristly hairs of a greenish cast. In his 
disposition he is fierce and treacherous; even 
when tamed, and treated with the utmost kind- 
ness, he is not to be trusted. They inhabit the 
Gold Coast, and various other parts of Africa. 
A picture of this strange beast looks like some- 
thing imaginary and unnatural. 

A species of Ape, called the Chimpansé, re- 
sembles mankind in face and form more than 
any others of the monkey tribe. They are 
better fitted for an upright position than the 
Orang-Outang. They walk very well upon two 
legs, leaning on a stick. M. de Grandpré, in 
his Voyage to the Coast of Africa, speaks of a 
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female chimpansé, which exhibited wonderful 
marks of intelligence. While on board the 
vessel, she learned to heat the oven. She was 
very careful to prevent the coals from falling 
out, and knew precisely when the oven was 
heated to a proper degree; the baker had such 
perfect confidence in her judgment, that he 
always carried the dough to the oven the mo- 
ment she ordered. This animal spliced ropes, 
handled the sails, and was considered by the 
sailors as one of themselves. The vessel was 
bound for America; but the poor creature did 
not live to arrive. ‘The first mate whipped her 
cruelly, when she did not deserve it; she en- 
dured his brutality with the greatest patience, 
holding out her hands, in a suppliant attitude, 
to break the force of the blows she received; 
but from that moment she refused to taste food, 
and in a few days died of grief and hunger. 
The few specimens of this animal which have 
been carried to Europe were docile and sub- 
missive, and had a melancholy expression of 
countenance. Pyard tells us, that in the neigh- 
bourhood of Sierra Leone they are sometimes 
trained to perform menial offices, such as 
pounding substances in a mortar, and bringing 
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water from the river in jugs ; but unlessthese are 
immediately taken from them, on their arrival, 
they let them fall, and set up a lamentable cry 
when they see them broken in pieces. Another 
traveller says he saw these creatures rinse out 
glasses, carry liquor to a company at table, turn 
a spit, &c. 

The orang-outang is found in Cochin China, 
and in several of the large islands in the Indian 
Archipelago. Next to the chimpansé, he most 
resembles the human species. He is of gigantic 
stature, sometimes measuring from 7 to 8 feet 
in height. In 1776, an orang-outang was con- 
veyed to Holland, where she attracted great 
attention. She usually moved on all-fours, like 
other apes, but she could walk erect when she 
chose. She ate meat, fish, and eggs, but was 
particularly fond of carrots, strawberries, and 
roots of parsley. If strawberries were presented 
her on a plate, she would pick them up with a 
fork, one by one, and put them into her mouth, 
at the same time holding the plate in the other 
hand. She ran freely about the vessel, played 
with the sailors, and went into the kitchen with 
them for her mess. When about to lie down 
at night, she shook the hay on which she slept, 
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arranged it in order, and then covered herself 
up snugly in the quilt. Noticing that the pad- 
lock of her chain was opened with a key, she 
one day seized a little bit of stick, put it in the 
key-hole, and turned it about in all directions, 
endeavouring to unlock it. Buffon saw this 
animal and described her. He says she would 
offer her hand to show the company to the 
door, sit at table, unfold her napkin, wipe her 
lips, make proper use of a spoon and fork, pour 
out her drink, touch glasses when invited, pour 
tea into a cup, put in sugar, and leave it to cool 
before drinking it; and all this without any 
other instigation than the signs of her master, 
and often of her own accord. When this ani- 
mal arrived in Holland, she was only two feet 
and a half high, and had very little hair upon 
her body, except her back and arms; but on 
the approach of winter, she was thickly covered 
with long chesnut-coloured hair. This inter- 
esting brute died after she had been seven 
months in Holland. 

M. le Compte saw an orang-outang at the 
straits of Malacca, whose motions were very 
lively and expressive. When glad, or angry, 
he would stamp with his feet, like a little child. 
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He would run with wonderful agility among 
the rigging of the ship, vaulting from rope to 
rope, and playing a thousand amusing pranks. 
Sometimes he would poise himself suspended 
by one arm, and then suddenly turn round upon 
a rope with nearly as much quickness as a 
wheel. He would imitate every posture, and 
all sorts of motion. He was frequently seen to 
fling himself from one rope to another, at a dis- 
tance of more than thirty feet. 

Several years ago, an orang-outang was car- 
ried from Batavia to England. On board ship, 
he usually slept at the mast-head, after wrap- 
ping himself in a sail. Sometimes the sailors 
teased him by occupying his place; he would 
then try to pull the sail from under them, and 
would not rest tillhe had driven them off. If 
the sails were all in use, he would steal a jac- 
ket, or a shirt, that happened to be drying, or 
empty a hammock of its blankets. Being used 
to a very warm climate, he suffered from cold 
when they were off the Cape of Good Hope. 
Early in the morning he would descend shiver- 
ing from the mast, and run into the arms of his 
friends, where he would cling closely, and 
scream if any one attempted to remove him. 
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He was always very impatient to obtain the food 
which was offered him, and flew into a great 
passion if it were withheld. He would chase a 
person all over the ship, up the mast-head, and 
among the loose rigging, in pursuit of an orange; 
and if he came up with the individual, he would 
secure himself by one foot to the rattling, hold 
the sailor tight with one leg and one hand, and 
rifle his pockets with the other hand. After 
fruit had been offered him, it was in vain to try 
to keep it from him by any ingenious expedient: 
he was so active, so nimble, and so cunning, 
that he always succeeded in obtaining it at 
last. 

When repeatedly refused an orange that had 
once been held out to him, he became perfectly 
furious. He would scream violently, swing 
about the ropes, roll on the deck, and some- 
times madly jump over the side of the ship. 
When he first behaved in this manner, they 
thought he had thrown himself into the sea; 
but search being made, he was found concealed 
under the chains. When he first came among 
strangers, he would sit for hours with his hand 
upon his head, looking dejectedly at all around 
him; and when much incommoded by exami- 
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nation, he would hide himself beneath any 
covering that was at hand. He w:s gentle, 
and was excited to revenge only by very grie- 
vous injuries ; but he avoided those who habitu- 
ally teased him. ‘To those who treated him 
kindly he always ran for protection, and he 
loved dearly to sit close by their side and take 
their hand between his lips. The boatswain, 
who was his greatest favorite, taught him to eat 
with a spoon: he might often be seen sitting at 
his cabin door sipping his coffee, quite unem- 
barrassed by spectators, and with a solemn, 
grotesque air, that was truly laughable. He 
took great delight in romping with the boys in’ 
the ship. He would entice them to play by 
striking them with his hand as they passed ; and 
if they turned to run after him, he would en- 
gage them in a mock scuffle, in which he used 
hands, feet, and mouth. There were several 
small monkeys on board, with which he some- 
times condescended to gambol a little; but he 
seemed to regard them as inferiors, and would 
not encourage much intimacy. Once he at- 
tempted to throw asmall cage, containing three 
of them, overboard, because he had seen them 
receive food of which he had no share. 
11 
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After his arrival in England, he learned to 
walk upright, without a cane; but this was un- 
natural, and therefore painful to him. He like- 
wise learned to kiss his keeper. 

Pére Carbasson brought up an orang-outang, 
which became so fond of him that he desired to 
follow him wherever he went. Whenever his 
master performed the service of his church, he 
was obliged to lock this officious attendant in 
his room. Once, however, the animal escaped, 
followed Father Carbasson to the church, and 
silently mounting the sounding-board above the 
pulpit, he lay perfectly still till the sermon com- 
menced. He then crept to the edge, and over- 
looking the preacher, imitated all his gestures 
in so absurd a manner, that the whole congre- 
gation became convulsed with laughter. The 
father, surprised at such irreverent conduct, 
rebuked them severely. The orang-outang, 
imitating the warmth of his manner, increased 
the merriment. A friend of Carbasson at length 
stepped up to him, and informed him of the 
cause of their mirth; and so ridiculous was the 
appearance of the animal, that the priest him- 
self could not refrain from laughing. 

Gemelli Carreri, in his voyage round the 
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world, relates a circumstance concerning the 
orang-outang, which shows a good deal of fore- 
thought and invention. He says, ‘‘ When they 
cannot find a supply of fruit, they go to the 
sea-coast, where they feed on various species of 
shell-fish, particularly a kind of oyster, which 
usually lies open onthe shore. Fearful of put- 
ting in their paws, lest the oyster should close 
and crush them, they insert a stone as a wedge 
within the shell: this prevents it from shutting, 
and they then drag out their prey, and devour 
it at leisure. 

M. Palavicini, who held an official situation 
at Batavia, in the year 1759, had a male and 
female orang-outang in his house, \ hich were 
remarkably mild and gentle. ‘They were nearly 
of human stature, and behaved exceedingly like 
human beings. ‘They were even more bashful 
than savage men and women often are. If any 
one looked at the female attentively for a long 
time, she would throw herself into the arms of 
her companion, and hide her face on his neck. 
They were much attached to each other, and 
when the female fell sick and died, the survivor 
refused to be comforted ; he shed abundant tears 


for his loss, pined away, and died a few days 
after. 
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An orang-outang, that fell sick during a voy- 
age, consented to be treated as a human pa- 
tient. The surgeon bled him twice in the right 
arm ; and afterward, whenever he felt himself 
indisposed, he used to hold out his arm to be 
bled, because he recollected that it had bene- 
fited him on a former occasion. 

In Barbary, the Apes are very numerous and 
very mischievous; in woody situations they may 
be seen by hundreds. In India, they often as- 
semble in great numbers, and rob the peasaritry 
going or returning from market. 

It is a droll sight to see them tend their 
young. They fold them in their arms, rock 
backward and forward, caress them, pick the 
vermin from their hair, and after putting them 
on the ground, watch their sports with the 
greatest satisfaction. The little ones run about, 
throw each other down, and romp like little 
children. When any one of them is guilty of a 
malicious trick, the mother seizes him by the 
tail with one of her paws, and boxes his ears 
with the other. After this punishment, they 
generally run off to a distance ; but when they 
find themselves out of danger, they begin to 
approach, with supplicating gestures, and are 
soon guilty of a similar misbehaviour. 
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The Cochin China Monkey is one of the 
largest of the animals called monkeys, being 
from three to four feet high, nearly as large as 
the Barbary Ape, The bezoar, used in medi- 
cine, is more frequently found in his stomach 
than in any other species. 

The Proboscis Monkey, so called from the 
size of his ugly nose, is the next largest. He 
measures two feet from his nose to his tail, and 
stands upward of three feet and ahalfin height ; 
the tail is more than two feet long, tapering, and 
snowy white. The body is covered with ches- 
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nut-coloured hair, approaching to orange on the 
chest. Around the throat and: shoulders the 
hair is long, and forms a sort of tippet, like some 
of the baboons, which this monkey very nearly 
resembles. Its principal habitation is Cochin 


China. 
A species of monkey, calied the Coaita, is 


remarkable for a tail longer than his body, 
which is so susceptible of touch, that it is as 
useful asa hand. With it he suspends himself 
from the branches of trees, grasps objects at a 
distance, and feels of any substance which he 
wishes to examine. ‘This tail is generally two 
feet long—nearly twice as long as the animal. 

The Preacher Monkey is about the size of a 
fox, and has glossy black hair. One of them 
will sometimes mount upon the topmost branch 
ofa tree, and, by a peculiar call, assemble a 
multitude of his species below; he then givesa 
signal, and the whole congregation unite in a 
most powerful and hideous yell, like the war- 
whoop of the Indians ; after a certain time, the 
leader gives another signal with his hand, when 
the whole assembly join in a sort of singing 
chorus; at another signal, silence prevails, and 
the master of this strange ceremony descends 
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from the tree, followed by his tribe. No reason 
has yet been discovered for this odd proceeding, 
from which the animal takes his name. 

In South America there is a very beautiful 
creature called the Squirrel Monkey. He is 
little bigger than the animal from which he is 
named. His colour is a bright golden yellow, 
with orange-coloured hands and feet; his nose 
is blackish, and his tail long with a black tip. 
Stedman, in his account of Surinam, describes 
the frolics of these elegant little animals. He 
daily saw them on the sides of the river, skip- 
ping from tree to tree, with their young ones at 
their backs. They always move together, like 
an army. The leader jumps from the end of a 
bough to the extremity of an opposite one, be- 
longing to the next tree, and often at an asto- 
nishing distance ; the others follow one by one, 
the infant monkeys clinging fast to their mo- 
thers’ backs: the nimble little things spring 
with so much activity and precision, that they 
never miss their aim. 

The Red-tailed Monkey of Guiana, in South- 
America, is likewise extremely pretty. The 
upper part of the body is of a reddish brown; 
the under part and the limbs are white; the 
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tail deep orange-red and black. It is very ac- 
tive and playful, with a soft whistling voice, 
like the note of a bird. It is about the size of 
a large squirrel, and when gamboling about the 
room, rearing its tail over its back, it looks like 
a miniature lion. 

There is likewise a small Green Monkey, 
which from its fine verdant colour is easily hid- 
den among the foliage of the trees. The throat 
and breast are of a pure and shining white. 

The Striated Monkey is a native of Brazil, 
and is by some thought the handsomest of his 
species. He is very small; his head and body 
being hardly twelve inches in length, and beau- 
tifully marked with alternate rings of ash-colour 
and black. His long bushy tail is adorned with 
the same alternate bars. His face is without 
hair, and of a dull flesh-colour. He feeds on 
fruits and insects. 

The female of the striated monkey is said to 
have less tenderness for her young than is usual 
with the brute creation. The little ones em- 
brace her closely, and hide themselves in her 
fur; when she is fatigued with carrying them, 
she utters a plaintive cry, and the male monkey 
takes them in his hand,fand places them on his 
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back, where they cling until they are hungry; 
as soon as the mother has fed them, she gets 
rid of them again as quick as possible. 

The Fair Monkey is generally esteemed the 
most beautiful of all its tribe. Its head is small 
and round, its face, hands, and the inside of its 
ears, are of the most vivid scarlet, so bright that 
it seems as if they must have been coloured by 
art. Its body and limbs are covered with long 
white hair, of pure and silvery brightness. The 
tale is of a deep chesnut-colour, very glossy, 
and considerably longer than the body. This 
animal is a little larger than the Striated Mon- 
key. It is frequently met with on the banks 
of the Amazon in South-America. 

An English gentleman tells the following 
anecdote of a fair monkey: ‘‘ Pug was a gentle- 
man of excellent humour, and adored by the 
crew. ‘To make him perfectly happy, as they 
supposed, they procured him a companion, 
whom they called Pug’s wife. Forsome weeks 
he was very devoted, and treated her with much 
attention and respect. He then became jealous 
of any kind of civilities offered her by the mas- 
ter of the vessel, and began to treat her cruelly. 
She bore all this patiently, but became wretched 
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and dull. One morning, when the sea ran vety 
high, he enticed her aloft, and drew her atten- 
tion to an object at some distance ftom the yard- 
arm; as she looked, he suddenly pushed her 
with his paw and canted her into the sea. This 
exploit seemed to afford him the highest satis- 
faction, and he came down upon deck with 
great glee.” 

A king of Egypt was so successful in train- 
ing monkeys to the art of dancing, that they 
were exceedingly admired for the dexterity and 
gracefulness of their motions. On one occa- 
sion, when his majesty had a ball, a mischievous 
citizen threw a handful of nuts among the pic- 
turesque dancers, upon which they forgot all 
decorum, and rushed at once upon the booty. 

Forbes, in his Oriental Memoirs, mentions 
that one of his friends killed a female monkey, 
and carried her to his tent, which was soon 
surrounded by forty or fifty of the tribe, making 
an angry noise. When a gun was presented, 
they retreated, for they had just had experience 
of its dreadful effects ; but the head of the troop 
stood his ground, chattering furiously. At 
last, finding threats of no avail, the poor animal 
approached the door of the tent, set up a lamen- 
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table moaning, and by the most expressive ges- 
ture, began to beg for the dead body. It was 
given him; he took it sorrowfully in his arms, 
and bore it away to his expecting companions. 
Those who witnessed this affecting scene, re- 
solved never to fire at a monkey again. 

It is said that a species of fighting monkeys 
abound in the forests of the Ukraine. They 
form separate bands, and engage in pitched 
battles ; each army having their chiefs, and offi- 
cers of subordinate rank. They appear to obey 
orders, and proceed with as much regularity as 
men doon such occasions. Cardina! Polignac, 
who witnessed these combats, informs us, that 
they gave the word of command for the onset, 
by a sort of shriek, and then advanced in regu- 
lar companies, each headed by a chief. 

A singular piece of ingenuity was practised 
by a monkey, in defending himself against fire- 
arms. ‘The master had another small monkey, 
of which he was remarkably fond, on account 
of its vivacity and playfulness. The larger 
monkey was ofien exceedingly troublesome, and 
could not be driven from the cabin, without 


blazing at him with a pistol loaded with powder 
and currant jelly. He was at first utterly con- 
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founded at the sight of the weapon, which hurt 
him so badly; but he soon learned a mode of 
defence: he snatched up the favorite little 
monkey, and interposed him asa shield between 
the pistol and his own body. 

A female monkey was once killed, and a 
young one clung to the dead parent so tena- 
ciously, that a negro could with difficulty force 
it from her back. As soon as the poor little 
frightened thing felt itself alone, it darted toa 
wooden block, on which was hung a wig; and 
there it clung for three weeks, evidently mista- 
king the wig for its mother. It was fed with 
goat’s milk, and at last consented to leave its 
asylum. It was a pretty, playful thing, and 
soon became a a great favorite. But alas! its 
owner being a naturalist, had a large collection 
of insects, which it cost him much time and 
labour to collect; and little pug, unconscious 
of mischief, ate them, pins and all, and so died. 

A lady had a monkey and a parrot sent her 
by the same ship. During the voyage, the 
animals were quite sociable, and appeared to 
like each other very much. But one day, the 
monkey seeing the cook pluck a fowl, was 
seized with a desire to imitate him, and quickly 
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stripped poor Poll of all her feathers. After he 
arrived in England, he happened to see some 
poultry killed; whereupon he proceeded straighte 
way to the barn, and twisted the necks of a great 
number of chickens. « 

An elderly French lady once had the present 
of a monkey, which was a great source of 
amusement to her; but the mimic once played 
her a very saucy trick. He stole into her dres- 
sing-room, in her absence, painted his cheeks, 
powdered his hair, and put rings on his paws, 
just as he had seen herdo. Whenshe entered, 
he was smoothing down his fur, smirking, and 
courtesying before the glass. 

A monkey belonging to a barber, had often 
witnessed the operation of shaving, and wished 
to imitate it. Not being able to find any human 
subject, whereupon he could exercise his skill, 
he seized the cat, tied her in a chair, and in 
spite of her struggles and screams, lathered her 
face plentifully, and shaved her fur: poor puss 
was sadly wounded by her awkward barber. 


The monkey who put the cat’s paw into the 
fire to pull out the roasted chesnuts, was quite 
as wicked. 
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A gentleman was once very ill with an im- 
posthume in his throat, and as the physicians 
were unable to lance it, he had no hopes of re- 
covery. When he supposed himself very near 
his dying hour, he called in his household, one 
by one, gave them good advice, thanked them 
for their services, and bade them farewell. He 
was much beloved by his domestics, and many 
of them wiped the tears from their eyes, as they 
knelt to ask his blessing. It so happened, that 
a monkey, belonging to the establishment, wit- 
nessed this affecting scene; and when the last 
member of the family had retired, Jacko walked 
in, with his paw at his eye, and knelt by the 
bed-side of his master. At this ludicrous sight, 
the gentleman burst into a loud fit of laughter ; 
the imposthume was broken by the sudden and 
violent exertion, and he recovered his health. 

Every child has read of the monkey who 
boiled his master’s wig, as he had seen the cook 
boil a pudding ; and of the sailor who lost all 
his red caps, because the monkeys came down 
from the trees while he was sleeping, and put 
them on their heads, as they had seen him do. 
When he scolded, they did nothing but chatter 
and make up faces; at last, ina rage, he snatch- 
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ed his cap from his head and threw it on the 
ground, and they threw down ‘their caps like- 
wise. 

Once, while examining a caravan of animals, 
I gave half’an apple to a little monkey, which 
sat very demurely upon his roost in a corner. 
A large monkey was chained near him; and the 
moment I gave the apple, he seized hold of the 
little one’s chain, and dragged him close by his 
side. ‘The small monkey struggled to keep the 
fruit; but the other was too strong for him; 
finding he was likely to lose it, he threw it away 
with such vengeance, that it hit the lion’s cage, 
on the opposite side of the room. It seemed to 
give him satisfaction that his greedy companion 
did not obtain it. No wonder the little fellow 
looked grave, when he was within reach of such 
a powerful and selfish neighbour. 

Mankind, in various ways, avail themselves 
of the monkey’s imitative habits. This propen- 
sity often proves fatal to them; for in countries 
where they abound, the inhabitants make it the 
means of entrapping them. ‘The ape-catchers 
fill a vessel with water, and wash their hands 
and face, in a situation where they are sure of 
being observed.» Afterward, they pour out the 
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water, and fill the vessel with a solution of glue. 
The apes, prompted by curiosity, never fail to 
come down from the trees as soon as they are 
gone, and wash themselves in the same manner 
they have seen the men do. In this way, their 
eye-lashes are glued fast together, and they can- 
not see to escape from their enemy. 

Sometimes a, person fills vessels with ardent 
spirit in their sight, and, pretending to drink, 
retires ; the apes imitate his actions, and become 
so intoxicated that they cannot move. 

This proneness to imitation is frequently 
made very useful. When the people in the 
East-Indies wish to colleet cocoa-nuts, or other 
fruits, they go into the woods, collect a few 
heaps, and withdraw. As soon as they are 
gone, the apes fall to work, and when a large 
number of bundles are collected, the men re- 
turn, the apes fly to the trees, and the harvest 
is catried home. 

In China, they make use of monkeys to ga- 
ther the tea that grows on inaccessible rocks. 
As the tea-berry is very bitter, they are not fond 
of this employment, and are only induced to it 
by means of some fruit, or other food, of which 
they are very fond. They climb the mountains 
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by means of cords, strip the leaves from the 
bushes, and throw them down. When their 
task is finished, they eagerly descend to receive 
their expected reward. 


< ZTE 


The natives of the Indian Archipelago have 
a very peculiar mode of catching monkeys 
They make an opening in the top of a cocoa 


nut, large enough to admit a monkey’s hand ; 
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through this opening they extract the kernel 
and introduce lumps of sugar into the shell, 
which they fasten to the branch of a tree, leay- 
ing a person to watch it. As soon as the mon- 
key perceives the shell, he proceeds to examine 
it, and on ascertaining the contents, inserts a 
hand, grasps a piece of the sugar, and although 
he finds it impossible to withdraw the hand 
with the sugar in it, yet such is the avidity of 
this greedy animal, that he will not let the sugar 
go to save himself, but actually perseveres.in his 
efforts to extract it, until he is taken by a per- 
son on the watch. 

Doctor Fryer mentions a curious stratagem, 
which the tiger uses tocatch monkeys. At his 
first approach, these silly creatures give notice 
of their retreat, by their loud and incessant chat- 
tering. The tiger, unable to reach them on the 
high boughs, and sensible of the terror he in- 
spires, lies down under the tree and roars with 
all his strength ; this makes the monkeys trem- 
ble so, that they let go their hold, and tumble 
down into the power of their enemy. 

When they are not frightened, however, they 
are sufficiently cunning. When they rob or- 
chards, fields, &&c., they form a long line, reach- 
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ing quite into the woods, and the plunder is 
passed from hand to hand with astonishing ra- 
pidity. By this means, they are sure not to 
lose all they have stolen, in case they are de- 
tected, andobliged torun. A sentinel is always 
standing on guard, to look out for danger. 

I have been told that the monkey tribe make 
use of the following curious expedient to cross 
a stream of water: they assemble on the top of 
a tree, hold a consultation, and when all is 
agreed, they seize fast hold of each other’s tails, 
until they have formed a line long enough to 
reach the other side of the stream; the leader 
then throws himself from the tree with great 
force, reaches the opposite side, and drags the 
others after him. It is said they never miscal- 
culate the distance. 

In many parts of India, apes and monkeys 
are objects of religious veneration, and magni- 
ficent temples are erected to their honour. It 
is thought a great sin to kill them, or injure 
them in any way. ‘The consequence is, that 
their numbers increase to an alarming extent, 
and they become extremely bold and trouble- 
some. ‘They rot only rob gardens, orchards, 
and fields, but they sometimes enter cities in 
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immense troops, and invade the houses. In 
some places, as in the kingdom of Calicut, the 
natives are obliged to have their windows 
strongly latticed, to prevent the entrance of 
these impudent intruders, who do not hesitate 
to lay hands on all the provisions within their 
reach. What they cannot eat, they carry away 
in their cheek-pouches. One of them was 
known to keep eight eggs at a time in this 
manner: when he had a convenient oppor- 
tunity, he took them out, one at a time, and 
breaking them at the end, deliberately swallow- 
ed the contents. In Amadabad, the capital of 
Guzarat, there are three hospitals for monkeys, 
where the sick and lame are fed and relieved 
by medical attendants. 

This race of animals is divided into three 
classes—apes, baboons, and monkeys; and each 
class contains very numerous varieties, of which 
I have mentioned only a few of the most re- 
markable. 

Apes have no tails, walk upright, and have a 
nearer resemblance than their fellows to the 
human form ; they have calves to their legs, and 
their hands and feet are shaped in a similar 
manner. 
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The baboon has a short tail, a long project- 
ing face, sunk eyes, and walks on all-fours, un- 
less compelled to do otherwise. These crea- 
tures are prodigiously strong, and as they are 
generally together in troops, it is dangerous to 
offend them. The negroes are very much afraid 
of them, and they have reason to be so. A 
company of them once attacked an African 
woman, going to market with corn and milk, 
and beat her most unmercifully. She saved 
her life by dropping the provisions she was 
carrying, and funning back to her home. 

Another band of them seized a negro man, 
and when his companions came to his assist- 
ance, they were putting out his eyes with sticks. 
When a baboon is killed, or injured, the whole 
tribe, far and near, unite in revengey)Luckily, 
these powerful creatures are more sedate than 
their diminutive brethren, and much less dis- 
posed to play tricks merely for fun. 

Monkeys are a smaller, and more harmless 
race. They generally have tails longer than 
their bodies. Some of them are very ugly, and 
others are extremely pretty. The American 
monkeys differ considerably from those found 
in the old world. The comical pranks of these 
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animals are very diverting; but they are so 
greedy, mischievous, revengeful, and immodest, 
that I should never wish to have one in the 
house. The smailest monkeys are not only 
prettier than the larger ones, but they are usu- 
ally more gentle, playful, and amusing. 

{t is impossible to judge fairly of these ani- 
mals, in the state of captivity in which we see 
them in this country. An English writer says, 
“The monkey has not had justice done him; 
for what right have you to judge of them from 
a few isolated individuals, running up poles 
with a chain round their waist twenty times 
the length of their own tail, or grinning in 
ones or twos through the bars of a cage ina 
menagerie? His eyes are red with perpetual 
weepin d his smile is sardonic in capti- 
vity. “His fur is mouldy and mangy, and he 
is manifestly ashamed of his tail, and of his 
paws, “very hands, as you may say,” miserable 
matches to his miserable feet. To know him 
as he is, you must go to Senegal; or to the 
rock of Gibraltar, and we see him at his gam 
bols among the cliffs. Sailor or slater would 
have no chance with him there, standing on 
his head, on a ledge of six inches, five hundred 
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feet above the level of the sea, without ever so 
much as once tumbling down; or hanging at 
the same height from a bush by the tail, to dry, 
or air, or sun himself, as if he were flower or 
fruit. There, he is a monkey indeed ; but you 
catch him young, dress him in an old red jac- 
ket, and oblige him to dance a saraband in the 
street, or perch upon the shoulder of Bruin, 
equally out of his native element, which is a 
cave in the woods. Here he is but the ape of 
a monkey.” 
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THE brothers went out with their father to ride, 

Where they looked for the flowers that along the way-side 
So lately were blooming and fair ; 

But their delicate heads by the frost had been nipped, 

Their stalks by the blast were all twisted and stripped, 
And nothing but ruin was there. 


“Oh! how the rude Autumn has spoiled the green hills !” 
Exclaimed little Charles ; ‘ and has choked up the rills 
With leaves that are faded and dead. 
The few on the trees are fast losing their hold, 
And leaving their branches so naked and cold, 
That the beautiful birds have all fled !” 


“T know,” replied Edward, “ the country has lost 

A great many charms by the touch of the frost, 
Which used to appear to the eye ; 

But, then, it has opened the chesnut-burr, too, 

And the walnut released from the case where it grew ; 
And now, our Thanksgiving is nigh! 


“Oh! what do you think we shall do on that day ?” 

“T guess,” exclaim’d Charles, “‘ we shall all go away 
To grandpa’s, and there find enough 

Of turkeys, plum-puddings, and pies by the dozens, 

For grandpa’ and grandma’, aunts, uncles, and cousins ; 
And at night we ’I] all play blind-man’s-buff! 


“« Perhaps we’ll get grandpa’ to tell us some stories 
About the old times, with their Whigs and their Tories, 
And what sort of men they could be ; 
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Vhen some spread their tables without any cloth, 
With basins and spoons, and the funny bean-broth, 
Which they took for their coffee and tea. 


“ They ’d queer kinds of sights, I have heard grandma’ say, 
About in their streets ; for if not every day, 
At least, it was nothing uncommon, 
To see them pile on the poor back of one horse 
A saddle and pillion ; and what was still worse, 
Up mounted a man and a woman! 


«“ The lady held on by the driver, and so 
Away about town at full trot they would go, 
Or, perhaps, to a country ‘Thanksgiving ; 
To a meeting, a quilting, a husking, or ball— 
For this was the way that they took nearly all 
Their rides, in their odd kind of living. 


“T don’t know what huskings and quiltings could be— 
But grandma’ will tell, and, perhaps, let us see 
Some things that she has laid away : 
‘hat stiff damask gown, with its long peaked waist, 
The hoop, the craped cushion, and buckles of paste, 
Which they wore in her grandparents’ day. 


“She says they had buttons as large as our dollars, 

To wear on their coats, with their square, standing collars ; 
And then there’s a droll sort of hat, 

Which Mary once fixed me one like, out of paper, 

And said, she believed ’twas called three-cornered scraper— 
Perhaps she will let us see that. 


a 


“Oh! we shall have a glorious time! If they knew 
At the South what it is, I guess they’d have one too; 


But I have heard somebody say, 
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That there they call all the New-England folks bumpkins, 
Because we eat puddings and pies made of pumpkins, 
And have our good Thanksgiving day.” 


“T think, brother Charles,” returned Edward, “ at least, 
That they might go to church, if they don’t like the feast ; 
For, to me, it is much the best part, 
To hear the sweet anthems of praises we give 
To Him on whose bounty we constantly live— 
It is having a feast of the heart. 


‘From Him who has brought us another year round, 
Who gives all the blessings with which we are crowned, 
Their gratitude who can withhold ? 
And now, how I wish I could know all the poor 
Had got their Thanksgiving provisions secure, 
And clothing and wood for the cold !” 


“T’m glad,” said their father, “ to hear such a wish ; 

But wishes alone will fill nobody’s dish, 
Or clothe them, or build them a fire. 

And now I will give you the money, my sons, 

Which I promised, you know, for your drum and your guns, 
To spend in the way you desire.” 


The brothers went home, thinking o’er, by the way, 
For how many comforts this money might pay, 
In something for clothing, or food. 
At length they resolved, if their mother would spend 4t 
In what she thought best, they would get her to send it 
Where she thought it would do the most good. 
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Translated from the German of C. Schmidt. 


In a little valley, at the foot of high moun- 
tains, surrounded by rocks and forests, a num- 
ber of poor men obtained an honest living by 
making charcoal. Their cabins were dispersed 
here and there ‘in the village. The cherry- 
trees and plum-trees around their habitations, 
their little fields of grain, of flax, or of hemp, 
acow, and some goats, constituted all their 
riches. They, however, gained a little money 
now and then, by the coal with which they 
furnished an iron-foundry established on the 
mountain. These people were extremely hap- 
py: they had but little, but they wanted nothing 
more. Constant labour and simple food made 
them very healthy; and in their hovels might 
be often found what is generally sought for in 
vain in gilded palaces: viz. men more than a 
hundred years old. 


The weather was very warm, and the oats 
were just beginning to ripen in the hot sun, 
when a little girl, who had been tending goats 
on the mountains, ran into her father’s hut, 
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almost out of breath, and announced the arri- 
val of some foreign-looking travellers. These 
strangers were a lady and two children, accom- 
panied by an old man in richly laced clothes, 
who, nevertheless, appeared to be a domestic. 
The little girl, when she had told the story, 
exclaimed, ‘‘ And these good people are very 
hungry, and very thirsty, and very tired. I 
was searching for a lost goat, when I first saw 
them, and I hastened to show them the road 
into the valley. Let us carry them something 
to eat and drink, and see if we, or some of our 
neighbours, cannot lodge them to-night.’’ The 
mother of the little goat-herd immediately took 
some brown bread, some milk, and some 
cheese, and followed her daughter. They 
found the travellers seated in the refreshing 
shadow of a rock covered with evergreens. 
The lady sat on a large moss-covered stone, 
and held in her lap a delicate, pretty little girl; 
the old domestic was unloading one of the 
mules, while a very bright, active boy, fed the 
hungry animal with thistles. 

The collier’s§ wife! observed, at the first 
glance, that the little girl’s shoes were embroi- 
dered with silver; and something in the lady’s 
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voice and manner, even more than her dress, 
proved that she was a person of distinction. 
There was a sweet dignity in her beautiful 
countenance, and something inexpressibly 
graceful and winning in her manner of thank- 
ing the kind villagers for their attention. The 
tears started to her eyes, when she saw how 
eagerly the younger child stretched out her 
little hands for the milk; and half famished as 
she herself was, she tasted nothing until the 
children were satisfied. 

The news of their arrival soon spread through 
the village. The inhabitants, men, women, 
and children, assembled around them. The 
old domestic then inquired if any one among 
them had rooms to let, assuring them that his 
mistress would pay generously; and she, with 
the most touching sadness, begged of them to 
find some asylum for a mother and her two 
children driven from their country by misfortune. 

The miller of the village was standing among 
the colliers, with whose black faces, and smut- 
ty clothes, his light, powdered dress, formed 
a curious contrast. He had just finished a 
new house in the upper part of the hamlet; 
near which a clear stream fell leaping and bub- 
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bling, in a foaming cascade, and turned the 
wheels of a mill, that seemed perched like a 
bird on the elevated rock. The building was 
of wood, and suited to the humble wants of the 
miller ; but the prospect was magnificent ; it 
was shaded by some fine old trees, and had a 
pretty enclosure for a garden. The lady was 
delighted when the owner pointed to it, and 
told her that should be at her service. “I 
built it for myself,” said he, ‘intending to oc- 
cupy it when I gave up my business to my 
son; but I shall not want it at present. Pro- 
vidence conducted you here just at the right 
time ; it was finished yesterday: they will say 
I built it on purpose for you.” 

The stranger thanked him warmly for this 
kind offer; and after a little repose, she accom- 
panied her children to look at their new resi- 
dence. The boy was delighted with the great 
wheel that turned round so swiftly, and with 
the noise of the rushing stream, whose white 
troubled foam looked like boiling milk; and 
the little girl admired the drops of water thrown 
off by the rapidly revolving wheel, and spark- 
ling in the sunshine like a shower of diamonds. 
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The lady was herself charmed with the pictu- 
resque view of the winding valley, with its beau- 
tiful meadows, through which the bright stream 
flowed like liquid silver, and its steep rocks 
covered with moss, on which the white goats 
were feeding. 

The villagers were very anxious to procure 
everything the stranger wanted; and before 
night the house was made quite comfortable. 
The wanderer returned fervent thanks to her 
Heavenly Father for having provided her with 
so peaceful an asylum. ‘‘Who would have 
believed,” said she to her aged domestic, ‘‘ that 
I, who have been educated in a palace, could 
ever think myself so happy to find a home in 
this humble cottage? Ah, how important it is 
that the rich should always remember, that they 
may one day become poor !” 

The little girl, named Martha, who had first 
shown the travellers the way to the village, was 
employed to wait upon the lady and her chil- 
dren. The day she entered upon this service, 
the lady said, ‘‘ Martha, the first thing I want 
is same eggs; I wish you would go out, and 
try to buy some.” Now I must inform my 
readers, that hens were originally brought from 
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the Levant; and as the events I have been 
relating occurred several hundred years ago, 
these useful birds were then very rare in Eu- 
rope. Martha had never heard of such crea- 
tures. ‘‘ Eggs!” she exclaimed; ‘and pray 
what will you do with eggs?” ‘ That is a 
strange question,” replied the lady; ‘‘ I want 
to cook them, to be sure.” 

** But the birds have no eggs at this season,” 
said Martha; ‘‘and if they had, I should be 
sorry to rob them. It would take at least a 


hundred linnet’s eggs for one person.” 
’ 


“ What a simpleton you are, Martha,” an- 


swered her mistress; ‘‘do you suppose I meant 
bird’s eggs? I want you to buy hen’s eggs.” 
At these words, the young villager shook her 
head, and said, “‘ Hens, madam! what sort of 
a bird is that? I never heard of such things 


For some time the lady was quite troubled 
to know how her food could be prepared with- 
outeggs. ‘I did not realize,” said she, “ that 
_so simple a thing as an egg was such a great 
blessing. It is a good thing for us to suffer 
privations; it teaches us to value the innu- 
merable favours which God bestows upon us 
every day of our lives.” 
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Instead of murmuring because she could not 
have the luxuries to which she had been accus- 
tomed, the exile was always contented and 
grateful. Her affable manners entirely won 
the affection of her neighbours, and every one 
was anxious to oblige her. If the miller caught 
a fine trout, or the collier killed a plump bird, 
it was always sent to the stranger lady. The 
old domestic frequently went away to make 
purchases, and was gone several days; some- 
times weeks. The neighbours observed that 
after his return, the lady seemed very much 
afflicted, and her eyes looked as if she had 
been weeping. They were extremely curious 
to know who she was, and whence she came. 
When they asked the old man, he told them a 
string of hard names, which they could neither 
pronounce nor remember; and, after a while, 
they perceived that he did it merely to tease 
them. Then they questioned the children: 
“Tell us the name of your mother,” said they 
—‘‘ Just whisper it in our ear, and we will 
never tell of it.’”’ The little boy, with a mys- 
terious air, stooped down, and said in a very 
low tone, ‘‘I will tell you what we call her— 
we Call her mamma.” His sister would answer 
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nothing more to the purpose ; and the inhabit- 
ants of the valley were obliged to wait for time 
to reveal the secret. 

One day, the aged domestic, who was named 
Couno, returned from one of his excursions, 
bringing some hens in a cage. The children 
of the hamlet always gathered around him as 
soon as he arrived; for the good old man was 
in the habit of bringing them such trifles as 
figs, fifes, and little bells for their goats. They 
were very eager to discover what was in the 
covered coop. They followed him quite to the 
door of his own home, and when the lady and 
her children came out, they saw the little girl 
clap her hands, and heard her exclaim joyfully, 
‘* We have got some hens at last!” 

The domestic opened the door of the cage, 
and out marched a-magnificent chanticleer. 
The astonished children fell back a few steps. 
“What a strange bird!” they cried: ‘ Never 
in all our lives did we see such a handsome 
bird. What a superb crown he has on his 
head! It is a brighter red than the poppies in 
our fields. What gay feathers! Ah, how pretty 
he is! What a beautiful tail! and oh, how 
funny—it bends like a sickle.” 
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They were likewise much pleased with the 
hens. One pair were black, with red crests ; 
another pair were white, with feathery crowns; 
and two were brown, without tails. Some oats 
were scattered before the door, which the hun- 
gry fowls seized with avidity. The children 
ranged themselves in a circle,—some standing, 
some bending forward, and some resting on 
their heels,—all eager to see a sight so new to 
them. When the oats were eaten, chanticleer 
clapped his wings and began to crow. Then 
all the children burst into a loud laugh. They 
were so much diverted, that on their way home, 
all the boys joined in a perpetual Cock-a-doodle- 
doo! and the little girls, though they did not 
make so loud a noise, imitated them as well as 
they could. When they reached home, they 
could do nothing but talk about the marvellous 
birds they had seen, “larger than pigeons,— 
larger even than ravens,—and covered with 
the most beautiful feathers” ‘‘ And if you 
could but see the pretty red caps they wear on 
their heads!” said litthke Maria, Martha’s 
younger sister: ‘‘ Never, in all our lives, did 
we see such handsome birds in our woods !” 

These accounts excited the curiosity of the 
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parents. They all ran to see the wonderful 
creatures; and they were quite as much sur- 
prised as the children had been. Their amaze- 
ment increased when they saw a nest full of 
the eggs. ‘Fifteen eggs!” they exclaimed: 
‘Why the ring-doves lay but two; and the 
other birds never more than five. How can 
this poor hen feed so many little ones?’ 

When the hen had been sitting some time, 
the lady, wishing to give the children another 
new pleasure, invited them and several of their 
parents. She showed them an egg half open- 
ed: and oh, what joy the children had in 
watching the chicken, pecking with his beak, 
and trying to break the white walls of his pris- 
on! When they saw the little thing covered 
with soft yellow down, turning its small black 
eyes in every direction, and beginning to run 
about as soon as it was out of the shell, their 
delight knew no bounds. They cried out, 
“ Well, this is the strangest thing of all! I 
would not have believed there had been such 
creatures in the world. All our little birds are 
blind, and without feathers, and have not 
strength enough to move, when they are first 
hatched.” 
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Not long after, the beautiful great hen, with 
glossy black feathers, and a brilliant red crest, 
marched out with her fifteen little ones, cover- 
ed with fine golden coloured down; and then 
the joy of the villagers was at its height. ‘In 
good truth,” said the collier, ‘nothing on 
earth could be handsomer than this.” ‘ Only 
listen,”’ said his wife, ‘‘and hear how the mo- 
ther calls her brood—they know her voice, 
and obey her immediately. Ah, who would 
not desire to have their children so docile and 


a7? 


so attentive 
One of the boys took up a chicken, that he 
might look at its feathers. The little thing 


uttered a plaintive cry, and the mother darted 
forward, with her wings spread, and flew at the 
boy as swiftly as an arrow. 

“What a lesson for mothers !’’ they exclaim- 
ed: ‘* These hens are timid animals,—the least 
noise makes them run away; yet how cour- 
ageously they defend their young.” 

When the sun set, or clouds appeared in 
the sky, all the chickens ran to hide them- 
selves under their mother’s wings; and she 
spread out her feathers to the utmost, to pro- 
tect and warm them. If she found a delicious 
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morsel, she called her little ones around her, 
and having picked it in pieces, let each one 
take its share. 

“ Truly,’ said the miller, ‘‘ we can see the 
hand of God in all things in nature; but we 
observe his wisdom and his goodness more in 
things to which we are unaccustomed. How 
fortunate it is that these chickens are able to 
eat and run alone, as soon as they have broken 
the shell. If the hen were obliged to give 
them all their food from her mouth, as the 
swallows do, she would never finish her task. 
If instinct did not teach them to follow their 
mother and obey her voice, they would soon 
be scattered and lost. I have often been amus- 
ed to see these creatures contend for a crumble 
of bread; and the one that secured the prize, 
would run off to eat it alone, lest’ the other 
should get it away from her: but when the 
hen has chickens, she ceases to be so selfish. 
She calls her little ones to share her meals, 
and seems to forget her own hunger till they 
are satisfied. I believe she would starve rather 
than leave one of her brood without nourish- 
ment. It is God himself, who teaches all this 
to such a feeble animal. ‘ His mercy is over 
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all his works.’ Then let us always trust in 
Him, with full confidence that he will ever do 
what is best for each of us.” 

The stranger lady was always desirous to 
instruct others, and do them good. As soon 
as she had collected a large supply of eggs, 
and the number of her hens had increased suf- 
ficiently, she invited all the matrons of the vil- 
lage toa feast. They came well pleased, all 
of them in their Sunday suits. Couno had pre- 
pared a table and benches in the garden, and 
decorated them very prettily. Martha brought 
a large basket full of eggs, as white as the 
drifted snow. When one of them was opened, 
the villagers expressed their admiration of the 
beautiful golden ball inside, floating in a little 
chrystal sea. Then a fire was made, and some 
of the eggs boiled and seasoned; the women 
ate them with slices of white bread, and thought 
them extremely good. Couno, for the sake of 
fun, let one roll upon the ground, when he 
took it from the boiling water; the guests call- 
ed out that all the contents would be spilled. 
They were surprised to see how the clear li- 
quid had congealed, and become as white as 
milk. Afterward some eggs were fried; and 
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this process excited their admiration still more. 
‘** See how beautifully the white rises up round 
the yellow centre”! they exclaimed: “ It looks 
like our white meadow flowers with yellow dust 
in the middle.” 

Then the domestic shewed them how salad 
was prepared, and cake made with eggs. When 
the repast was finished, the lady gave several 
hens to each of her guests, telling them that 
they would lay more than a hundred eggs a 
year, if they were well fed. Nothing could 
exceed the wonder and gratitude of these sim- 
ple villagers. They thought the whole world 
did not contain anything so useful and so extra- 
ordinary as hen’s eggs. 

Throughout the hamlet you might hear the 
inhabitants congratulating each other upon the 
new knowledge they had acquired, and the 
treasure they had obtained. “It is evident,” 
said they, ‘‘ that hens were made on purpose 
for domestic animals; for they never fly far 
away, they come when they are called, and they 
require scarcely any care. They are satisfied 
with a few crumbs in the morning; and during 
the rest of the day, they scratch in the earth 
for insects, and carefully gather up every grain 
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of wheat, or oats, that is lost in the fields, or 
by the wayside. The poorest widow can keep 
a hen, if she cannot afford to nourish any other 
animal; and in return she may receive the gift 
of an egg a day.” 

The children of the wealthy lady now learned 
for the first time, that eggs were precious 
things: what they would never have thought 
of in prosperity, was taught them by misfortune. 

Autumn passed away, and winter came. 
For months the valley was buried in snow. 
The mill ceased to move, for the stream was 
fast bound in fetters of ice. Nothing could be 
seen but the form of the huts, and the thick 
wreaths of smoke that rose from the chimneys. 
The villagers were all prompt and eager to 
render any service to the good stranger: she 
did not long want anything, if it were possible 
for them to obtain it. 

When spring came, the young people spared 
no pains to collect for her the greatest variety 
of beautiful flowers. The exile was much 
gratified by these kind attentions. She one 
day said to her domestic, ‘‘I want to make a 
little festival for these obliging children. The 
solemnities of Easter are approaching: I wish 

Ala 
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I could make such a joyful day of it as they 
used to do in my father’s castle. But what 
can I do? There is no fruit to be obtained so 
early in the spring. I have nothing but eggs.” 
‘*'That is true, madam,” replied Martha; 
*‘white is a beautiful colour; but it is a pity 
the eggs are all white. If they were of differ- 
ent colours, like fruit, how pretty they would 
look.” 

**You have given me a lucky idea,” said 
the lady ; ‘‘I am quite sure that I can colour 
them, while they are boiling.” The experi- 
ment was tried; and by means of different 


plants and roots, the eggs were coloured blue, 
yellow and red; some, which were wrapped 
in little green leaves, became variegated, like 
marble. 


At the appointed time, the children were 
invited, and a table, raised a little above the 
ground, surrounded by turf seats, was provided 
for them. Edmund and his sister were seated 
in the centre; and never was a garland of 
flowers more beautiful than the group of happy 
faces that day assembled. The older children 
of the village had accompanied their parents 
to church; and before the repast, the lady 
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talked with them concerning the resurrection 
of our blessed Saviour, which that day com- 
memorated. In front of each guest was placed 
a bright new porringer; all drank as much 
milk as they chose, and were plentifully sup- 
plied with eggs and bread. Not far from the 
table, a little evergreen wood, or large bower, 
had been constructed for the occasion. Thith- 
er the lady conducted the juvenile troop; and 
when they were seated on the grass, she taught 
them how to weave large nests, beautifully or- 
namented with different-coloured moss. The 
children eagerly ran to gather moss from the 
rocks, and trees, laughing and shouting, as 
merry as the birds. At last each one had fin- 
ished a nest; and then the lady returned with 
them to the garden, bidding all of them re- 
member where they placed their nests. Oh, 
joyful surprise! The table was decorated with 
an immense great cake shaped like a crown. 
It was very delicious, and each one had a large 
slice. When they had done eating, the lady 
said, ‘‘ Now let us see what has become of the 
nests.” They found each one filled with five 
eggs of the same colour; upon one of which 
something was written. At this sight, there 
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was a universal shout. ‘‘ Red eggs!’ cried 
one—‘‘ my nest is full of eggs as red as ap- 
ples!” ‘* And mine are as yellow as the but- 
terflies !” exclaimed another : ‘‘ How handsome 
the hens must be that laid such eggs as these !” 
“TI do not believe the hens laid these pretty 
eggs,” said little Maria, the youngest of the 
company; “I think it was a little hare that I 
saw run out of this bush, while I was weaving 
my nest.”’ All the children laughed heartily ; 
and ‘‘the hare that laid red eggs” was a joke 
ever after. 

“Oh,” thought the lady, ‘‘ how easy and 
how pleasant it is to make those around us 
happy.” 

When they had learned in what manner the 
eggs had been coloured, the lady advised them 
to exchange, so that each might have a variety 
of colours. Seeing how happy they were in 
making these little bargains, she told them it 
would be delightful, if through their whole 
lives they cherished the same disposition to 
oblige and please each other. There were few 
schools in those days, and the little villagers 
were very much amazed when they heard Ed- 
mund read the words on his egg. One asked, 
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“ What is written on mine?’ The lady looked 
at it, and replied, ‘ Thank God for all you en- 
joy.” ‘And have we thanked Him for this 
day’s blessings?” she said. Immediately the 
little children kneeled down, while she return- 
ed thanks to their Heavenly Father for all their 
innocent pleasures. 

Each one was so eager to know the devise 
written upon his egg, that a dozen arms were 
stretched out, and nothing could be heard but, 
‘Do read mine’”’—‘“‘ Please, madam, read mine 
first.” 

The lady restored order by promising to read 
them all in succession. The mottos consisted 
of little moral maxims, such as ‘ A liar is not 


believed, even when hempeaks the truth.’ ° A wise 
child obeys readily,’ &c. 

Before they went home every guest was able 
to repeat his motio; and the lady gave them 
much good advice concerning the maxims she 
had written. 


The parents were very much delighted. 
*‘Qur children have learned more of this ex- 
cellent lady in a few hours, than we could have 
taught them in six months,” said they. The 
eggs with mottos were carefully preserved ; 
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and if a child were obstinate, his father point- 
ed to the writing, and said, ‘ A wise child’— 
upon which the blushing boy would finish the 
sentence, and immediately do as he was bid. 

Among the young guests, the lady observed 
one lad, who appeared very melancholy. In 
the kindest manner, she asked him why he was 
sad, when all others seemed joyful? He told 
her his father had lately died, and his mother 
could not get food enough for her children ; 
that he, being the oldest, was going to his 
uncle, who lived far beyond the mountains, to 
learn a trade, in order that he might do some- 
thing for the support of his poor mother. He 
said, “I have already travelled twenty leagues, 
and I am weary.”’ Theilady’s compassionate 
feelings were excited, and she ordered provi- 
sions and a little money to be sent to the suf- 
fering widow. Edmund and Blanda were very 
good children; they immediately gave him 
some coloured eggs, saying, ‘“‘ Carry these to 
your little brothers and sisters, and tell them 
to come here and share our dinner, when they 
are very hungry.” 

The lady smiled affectionately at their child- 
ish benevolence, and giving the lad another 
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egg, she said, ‘Tell your mother I sent this 
to her. There is written upon it, ‘ Trust in 
God, and he will help thee.’ Bid her think of 
this, and be comforted.”’ 

Fridolin (for that was the lad’s name) took 
his gifts thankfully, and after a little repose, 
started on his journey; his wallet being well 
filled with provisions. 

On the third day of his travels, he was oblig- 
ed to pass over a steep precipice, from the top 
of which he shuddered to look down into the 
chasm below. To his great amazement, he 
saw at the bottom a richly caparisoned horse, 
which immediately began to neigh, as if call- 
ing for help. 

Fridolin at once gonjectured that a tra- 
veller had fallen from the lofty rock. Several 
times he tried in vain to descend the rugged 
precipice. At last, he discovered a tolerably 
smooth path, which a torrent had worn among 
the rocks, and which was now perfectly dry. 
At the foot he found a handsome young man, 
in a military dress. At first, he doubted whe- 
ther he were dead, or sleeping. He touched 
him gently, saying in a compassionate tone, 
‘Sir, you have met with some great misfor- 
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tune!’ The soldier opened his eyes, and 
tried to speak; but the sounds were faint and 
stifled. He put his hand to his mouth, and 
pointed expressively to his helmet. Fridolin 
understood his meaning: he ran to a little 
brook which he saw sparkling at a distance, 
and soon returned to the stranger with a re- 
freshing draught. The soldier thanked him 

most fervently ; and leaning his head on his 
hand, he added, “I am weak with hunger: 
can you give me a morsel of food?’ ‘ Alas!” 
said Fridolin, ‘‘I have just eaten all the bread 
and cheese I have ;” then suddenly recollecting 
himself, he exclaimed eagerly, ‘‘ But I have 
some eggs.” The stranger thankfully partook 
of this humble fare: bu reserved one of the 
eggs, saying, ‘‘ After so long a fast, it is dan- 
gerous to eat too much; besides, I read upon 
this egg-shell, that if I trust in God he will aid 
me. I will keep it, if you are willing, my good 
fellow, as a memento of the unexpected assist- 
ance I have this day received.” : 

** Certainly,” replied Fridolin; ‘but pray 
tell me, noble knight, how you came in this 
deplorable situation.”’ 

“Tam not a knight,” answered the soldier ; 
‘‘T am simply master of the horse to a noble 
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gentleman. ‘Travelling on business for my 
master, night surprised me among these moun- 
tains, and my horse fell over the brink of that 
precipice. The horse is, 1 believe, but slightly 
injured ; but my bones are so broken, that I 
cannot rise without help. I must have died, if 
God had not sent you to my relief.” 

He drew from his purse three pieces of gold, 
and giving them to Fridolin, he said, ‘‘ Now, 
my good friend, try your utmost to get me on 
my horse again.” After a great deal of trou- 
ble, this was accomplished ; and the lad slowly 
and carefully led the horse up the path, by 
which he had descended. Before night closed 
in, they arrived at his uncle’s, who received 
them with the utmost cordiality, and praised 
his nephew for the courage and discretion he 
had shown. 

In the evening, Fridolin talked much about 
the kind lady at the mill, who had given him 
money and provisions; and then he described 
the feast of coloured eggs, and observed how 
sorry he was that his little sisters could not be 
there. 

The uncle was much pleased with the con- 
duct of Edmund and Blanda, and said he was 

15 
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right glad the gifts they offered so prettily had 
been the means of saving life. As for the 
young soldier, he could hardly find words to 
express his gratitude. He remained with his 
hospitable host until his wounds were healed; 
and when he resumed his journey, he rewarded 
his benefactors most liberally. 

Fridolin had sometimes expressed a little 
regret to his uncle concerning the loss of the 
beautiful eggs. ‘‘They have been well em- 
ployed, nephew,” was the reply; ‘‘and the 
gold will do your mother and sister a great deal 
more good than those pretty things could have 
done. To be sure, the motto is worth more 
than gold; but your mother can remember that, 
without seeing the egg.”’ 

Fridolin had no idea of the value of gold, 
and when his kind relative changed it into sil- 
ver, he was amazed at the amount of his trea- 
sure. His uncle smiled, as he said, ‘‘ I hope 
this ruoney will teach my sister to believe the 
lady’s motto.”’ 

* % * * * * * 


The summer passed away without any re- 
markable occurrences in the valley. But the 
aged domestic, on whom the exile chiefly de- 
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pended, gradually became weak and ill. When 
the autumn leaves began to fall, he was scarcely 
able to be moved to the door to warm himself 
in the sunshine. The lady became very melan- 
choly, and wept often. She felt all alone in 
the solitary valley, and knew not how to obtain 
the tidings which Couno had been accustomed 
to bring. 

At length, the colliers brought news that 
alarmed her exceedingly. Four strangers, with 
lances and helmets, had been seen on the 
mountains. They said they were in the service 
of Count Schrofenec, who was not far behind 
them with a body of soldiers. They had asked 
the colliers a great many questions, and passed 
on. The lady was sitting by the bedside of 
the invalid, when the miller came in great haste 
to tell the story. She turned very pale, and 
exclaimed, ‘‘O God, have pity on me!” She 
then eagerly inquired whether the colliers had 
been’ so imprudent as to mention anything 
about her. The miller replied that he believed 
nothing had been said on that subject. After 
a little hesitation, she said— * 

“* Oswald, I have found you a very kind and 
avery honourable man. I need help, and I 
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will confide my troubles to you. I am Rosalind, 
daughter of the Duke of Burgundy. A good 
many lovers €ontended for my hand. Among 
them was Count Juan de Schrofenec, the rich- 
est and most powerful nobleman in the country ; 
but he was a bold, bad man. Arno, Count de 
Lindebourg, was not so wealthy, because he 
had no ambition to obtain fortune by fraud, or 
violence. I preferred him above all my suitors ; 
and my father, approving my choice, gave me 
a princely dowry. Our union was so happy 
that we often compared our felicity to that of 
the angels in heaven. Juan de Schrofenec 
was filled with envy and hatred; but he con- 
cealed these feelings, until he found a safe op- 
portunity to display them. My husband and 


~ he both received orders to join the emperor’s 


army in a crusade against the infidels of Pales- 
tine. Count Juan upon some pretext delayed 
his departure, until long after my husband had 
gone at the head of his brave troops. Then the 
treacherous enemy invaded our territory, and 
besieged the castle where I lived. We had no 
means of resisting the strong force he brought 
with him, and: F yesolved to escape with my 


children, in the night time. Couno secreted 
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what money and jewels we could conveniently 
carry ; and under his faithful protection I ar- 
rived in this valley with my children, after a 
great deal of fatigue and suffering. Here I 
hoped to remain till my dear husband returned 
from the wars. Couno has been ill, you know ; 
and it is long since I received any tidings from 
our armies. Perhaps my husband has been 
killed—and then what will become of me, if 
this wicked Juan discovers my retreat!” 

The miller bade her be comforted ; assuring 
her that a few words of caution to the colliers 
would be quite sufficient. ‘There is not a 
soul in the hamlet,’”’ said he, ‘‘ who would not 
save your life at the peril of his own.” 

Notwithstanding these assurances, the poor 
countess lived in perpetual alarm. She dared 
not quit the house, or allow her children to be 
out of doors. Many weeks passed away in this 
manner; and as soldiers were no more seen on 
the mountains, she at last ventured to the 
chapel in her garden, where she had been in 
the habit of offering her-morning and evening 
prayers. When she had finished her own de- 
votions, she bade the children’ repeat theirs. 
They kneeled down, side‘ by side, and, one 
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after the other, they prayed, according to their 
usual custom, that they might be good and 
obedient children to their poor desolate mo- 
ther; and that God would take care of their 
dear father, who had gone to the wars; that 
the guardian angels might protect him, sleep- 
ing or waking ; and that he might soon come 
home to those who loved him. While the lady 
was gazing on the innocent faces of her chil- 
dren, with mournful and anxious tenderness, a 
pilgrim stepped from behind the chapel, and 
stood before her. According to the fashion of 
palmers from the Holy Land, he wore a long 
black robe, and a mantle. His hat was deco- 
rated with shells, and he carried a palm branch 
in his hand. His hair and beard were very 
white, though his cheeks had the freshness of 
perfect health. 

The lady was frightened, but commanded 
herself sufficiently to speak in a respectful tone. 
He answered with something of caution and 
reserve ; and perceiving her fear, he said, 
‘Noble lady, be not alarmed. I know you 
better than you think. You are Rosalind of 
Burgundy. If you still love Count Arno de 
Lindebourg, I have good news for you. Peace 
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is declared, and the Christian army have come 
home, covered with laurels. Your husband 
has no wish but to find his beloved wife.’ 
‘‘Now, Heaven be praised,” exclaimed the 
Countess, bursting into tears: “I shall see 
him once more. Edmund! Blanda! my dear 
children, your father is coming home. God 
has heard our prayers.” ‘‘ And J have heard 
them,” said the stranger, unable longer to 
maintain the disguise he had assumed for fear 
his sudden appearance might terrify those he 
loved. ‘Throwing off his cloak and his false 
beard, he clasped the lady in his arms, ex- 
claiming, ‘‘Oh Rosalind, my wife! Oh, my 
dear, dear children !”’ 
* * * # * x * 

Edmund and Blanda could scarcely believe 
that the handsome knight was the old pilgrim 
they had seen a few moments before, and the 
parent of whom they had talked so much. 

When the happy group had become some- 
what calmer, Count Arno told his lady, that as 
soon as he returned from the wars, and learned 
what had happened in his absence, he sent out 
his followers in every direction, to discover 
her retreat. One of his servants had been 
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thrown from a precipice, and wounded so bad- 
ly that he was unable to travel for several 
weeks. ‘‘My dear Rosalind,’ continued he, 
‘*we owe this happy meeting to your benevo- 
lence. Count Juan has been searching for you, 
and has been in this very neighbourhood. The 
arrival of myself and followers drove him from 
these mountains. How dangerous a little delay 
might have proved to you at this time! Look 
at this!” he added, showing an egg with the 
motto, Trust in God, and he will help thee: 
“This egg has been the means of my finding 
you. The moment my master of the horse 
showed it to me, I knew the writing. If your 
kind heart had. not led you to please the young 
villagers in this way,—if my dear Edmund, and 
my darling little Blanda had not shared their 
mother’s generous feelings,—who knows whe- 
ther we should ever have met in this world !” 
That very night the Master of the Horse and 
Fridolin arrived. The faithful Couno wept 
tears that did him more good than all the med- 
icine he had taken; and he was soon sufficient- 
ly recovered to follow the fortunes of his master. 
The next day there was great joy in the vil- 
lage. Young and old hastened to get a sight 
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of the grand nobleman, who was the husband 
of their good lady. The Count received them 
in the most affectionate manner, thanking them 
for all their kindness. ‘‘Oh, it is not we who 
have been kind,”’ they exclaimed ; ‘‘ the lady 
has been a benefactress to us all.” While they 
were talking, the Count’s armed followers rode 
up the mountain, with shields, helmets, and 
lances, glittering in the sun. As they came 
in sight of their leader, they saluted him with 
loud shouts, and the blast of the trumpet, till 
the rocks rung with the echoes. 

Before the Count Arno departed from this 
peaceful valley, he gave a great feast to all the 
inhabitants, and bestowed munificent gifts upon 
those who had deserved them; particularly upon 
Martha and Fridolin. ‘‘ My friends,” said he, 
“T have one request to make. In remembrance 
of my good lady, I wish you always to distri- 
bute coloured eggs among the children at Eas- 
ter. I will establish the same custom in my 
territories, 

As a memento of our happy reunion, I shall 
always preserve the egg on which is written, 
Trust in God, and he will help thee. It shall 
be sét in a border of gold and pearls, and plac- 
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ed above the family altar in the chapel of my 
castle. Our children’s children, when they 
look at it, shall be told our history, and lear 
to trust in God.” * ’ * # 

The custom was observed, according to the 
wishes of Count Arno de Lindebourg; and it 
prevails to this day in several Catholic coun- 
tries. When the season of the festival ap- 
proaches, you may shear the market women of 
Paris crying, “ Les Gufs de Paque. Rouge, 
jaune, et bleu! O, qu’ ils sont beaux—les eufs 
de Péque !” 


The editor of the Miscellany has seen a complete little 
work-box included within an egg-shell. Scissors, thimble, 
measuring ribbon, mirror, &c. all small enough for fairy use. 
The shell had been petrified in a Chinese stream, cut in two 
near the larger end, and set in a rim of gold, 
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SxEtTcH a landscape, or any design you please, upon the 
shell, with melted tallow, or clear grease of any kind ; then 
let the eggs soak in. very strong vinegar, until the acid has 
corroded those parts not touched with oily matter; when 
taken out, your drawings will stand out from the shell, in 
what is called relief. 
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THE ROSE-BUD. 


i wish the bud would never blow! 
Tis prettier and puter so,— 
It peeps above its graceful screen, 
And blushes thro’ its parted green 
So timidly, I cannct bear 
To have it open to the air. 
I kissed it o’er and o’er again, 
As if my kisses were a chain, 
To keep the quivering leaflets fast, 
* And make, for onve, a rose-bud last! 
But kisses are but feeble links, 
Fer changeful things, like flowers, methinks ; 
My wayward rose-leaves, one by one, 
With their sweet flushes fainter growing, 
Uncurled and looked up to the sun,— 
I could not keep my bud from blowing! 
Ah! there upon my hand it lay, 
And faded—faded fast away,— 
You might have thought you heard it sighing, 
So mournfully it looked in dying! 
i wish it were a rose-bud now ; 
I wish ’twere only hiding yet, 
With timid grace, its blushing brow 
Behind the green that sheltered it; 
[ had not written, were it so,— 
Alas! why will a rose-bud blow ? 
FLORENCE. 
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THE DESTROYER. 


A Boy once found a young fox in a trap, and 
he took it in his arms and brought it home. 
He thought it was such a pretty animal, and 
looked so very knowing, that he would educate 
it as a little kitten. His friends told him what 
artful creatures foxes were ; but he said that 
was because they were very intelligent, and he 
liked them for it. Afterward, the keeper ofa 
menagerie heard him wish he had a young 
leopard ; and he offered to sell him one. The 
animal was very beautiful. The boy said he 
liked him for his strength, and he would teach 
him not to be ferocious; so he bought him. 
Afterward, when the same boy was walking in 
the fields, he found a very handsome striped 
worm ; and he at once said, ‘‘I will carry him 
home and put him in my garden. He will look 
beautifully crawling on the white lilies.’’ 

The pets all prospered under the care of the 
boy ; but their prosperity was his ruin. The 
fox, in spite of his precautions, devoured all his 
doves and chickens ; the leopard, notwithstand- 
ing the bars around him, ate all the young lambs 
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in the neighbourhood ; the worm folded itself 
up in the heart of a rose, and the next season 
every bud was sickly and withering; for the 


progeny of the worm had eaten their life. I 
suppose you think the little boy was a very 
foolish fellow, thus to cherish creatures which 
did him so much mischief? And yet we are all 
of us still more foolish ; for we al] of us indulge 
selfishness. Very often it assumes a comely 
appearance, and is admired for its beauty, its 
cunning, or its strength; but whatever may be 
its appearance, and whatever name it may have 
among men, it is always destructive. It kills 
all the doves and the lambs, and eats away all 
the flowers of the human heart. Perhaps you 
think you are not selfish, if you always give 
away the largest part of your apple, and the 
biggest piece of your cake? But selfishness 
assumes a great many forms, and it does not 
always appear so bad as it really is. Sometimes 
little children wish to have their companions 
make a mistake in their lessons, that they may 
get above them; and they call this feeling emu- 
lation; but the name makes no difference in 
the thing—it is really selfishness. 

I heard a young lady, the other day, tell her 
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father, “I do not want to go to grandmother's; 
I always have a dull time. 1 wish she would 
not ask me to come.” 

This young lady was selfish. She did not 
like to go where she could do good, and enter- 
tain others; her only thought was how to please 
herself. 

“‘T do not like to see strangers,” says one; 
“‘T never wish to go into company, for nobody 
takes any notice of me.” 

Here again the selfish principle is at work, 
eating away all the flowers of enjoyment. Those 
who go into society merely with the view of 
gathering as much useful information as they 
can, are not troubled because no one talks to 
them ; they are very glad to be silent and listen. 

*‘T may as well give up studying,” said a 
young lad, “for I never shall be able to equal 
my cousin.” 

Selfishness is at the root of this also. The 
young man was not induced to study because 
knowledge would make him useful, but because 
it would raise him above others. 

There is no motive, no feeling, no wish, with 
which selfishness does not try to incorporate 
itself. We tell ridiculous stories of the mis- 
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takes of others, and we call it wit; if we looked 
into our own hearts, we should often find that 
we have a secret pleasure in making our ac- 
quaintance appear inferior to ourselves. Some 
people when they hear an individual very much 
praised, are ashamed to find fault, lest they 
should be thought envious; but if they know 
any good of the individual, they will not speak 
of it. They think it is at least no harm to be 
silent ; and that they are very virtuous if they 
speak no evil of their neighbour. But it is not 
so. The same selfishness which makes them 
unhappy when they hear others praised, makes 
them ashamed to acknowledge their feelings. 

We may think it is no harm to indulge in 
these little forms of selfishness. But if we adopt 
the young leopard, and the fox, they will grow, 
and become strong, and devour our most valua- 
ble possessions ; if we cherish the small canker- 
worm, it will increase to a great multitude, and 
destroy all the flowers of the garden. 

And the selfishness, which in the beginning 
is merely a desire to be above others, or to be 
thought superior to them, will (according to 
the degree in which we indulge it) become dis- 
content, envy, jealousy, revenge, theft, false- 
hood, and murder. 


THE WEEK’S PROBATION. 


BY MISS L. BANCROFT. 
[Continued from the last number. } 


‘* Mamma, you promised to go and see the 
chameleon to-day,’ said Catharine. 


** To-day, or some day, was what I promised,” 
replied Mrs. Bennett; “‘ it is not convenient for 
me to go with you this afternoon.” 

«Then let me go with Louisa Howard—her 
aunt is going with her, and we engaged to meet 


there.” 

‘I am sorry I cannot gratify you, my dear, 
but [ am not sufficiently acquainted with Lou- 
isa’s aunt to ask her to take charge of you.” 

‘‘ Why, mother, what trouble should I be to 
her? as if [ could not take care of myself!” 

‘You certainly do not speak properly to your 
mother ; the tone in which you made that last 
remark was not respectful. Again I say, my 
dear, that my acquaintance with Mrs. Goodwin 
does not authorize me to place you under her 
care, Beside, to-morrow I presume I shall be 
at leisure myself, and your brother will be able 
to go with us.” 
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‘‘T do not see, I am sure, why we can’t go 
to-day, and I am almost positive you said you 
would.” 

“Catharine,” whispered George, as he stole 
softly to her side, ‘‘ remember your visit to Dor- 
chester.’ The word aroused Catharine to con- 
sciousness of the danger she was in; the colour 
mounted to a deeper hue in her already crim- 
son cheek, and she walked to the window to 
conceal her confusion. 

‘‘Bring your work-basket to the nursery, 
Catharine ; you will find me there,” said her 
mother, as she left the room. 

“‘T must not say all I want to,” exclaimed 
Catharine, when the door was closed; ‘but I 
just wish you to tell me, George, if you think 
this fair ?”’ 

‘‘ What, Catharine? what do you mean is 
not fair ?”’ 

“That you should pretend that you don’t 
understand me, master George! Do you think 
mother does right not to go and see the chame- 
leon to-day, when she said she would ?” 

‘“« Yes, I do think she is right and always is,” 
replied George, warmly; for he thought his 
mother could do no wrong ; “she said she would 
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go to-day, or some day. But good-bye, I must 
go to school.”’ ‘1 wish I went to school in 
the afternoon,” thought Catharine, “ and then 
I should not be kept sewing, sewing, sewing, 
all the time.” So saying, she took her basket 
and joined her mother in the nursery. 

‘** Do not make any unnecessary disturbance,” 
said her mother; ‘‘ your little sister has not 
been well this morning, and is sleeping.” Ca- 
tharine leaned over her, as she lay on the bed, 
for a few moments, in thoughtful silence. 
“How quiet she looks!” thought she; ‘I 
wonder if I ever looked so?’ but her medita- 
tions were interrupted by her mother, who said, 
‘« How very badly this hem is done, Catharine; 
I thought you used your needle more neatly; 
this must be taken out. I should be ashamed 
to wear a ruffle hemmed in this manner.” 

Catharine had gained strength for this new 
trial of her temper ; and she took the ruffle from 
her mother’s hand silently, but respectfully. 
She drew her chair to the bed where her sister 
was sleeping, and began to take out the hem. 
Her mother observed the conflict in her feel- 
ings, but made no remark, hoping that Catha- 
rine’s unaided reflections would restore her to 
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cheerfulness. There was a profound silence in 
the room for more than fifteen minutes, which 
Catharine at last broke, by saying, in a playful 
tone, ‘‘ When I hem my own ruffles, I shall not 
care whether they are done well or ill; for my 
part, [don’t see what consequence it is, if they 
are only done.” 

‘‘ A little care and attention now, Catharine, 
will enable you, long before you have the sole 
direction of yourself, to sew both neatly and 
expeditiously ; and you will then be grateful to 
me for insisting that whatever you do, how tri- 
fling soever in its nature, should be well done. 
I am pleased to hear you speaking cheerfully 
tome again. I was at one time fearful that 
your self-command would entirely desert you ; 
but since you have succeeded in quelling your 
rebellious temper so entirely, I can take plea- 
sure in your society, and shall be happy to have 
you accompany me in my walk this afternoon ; 
that is, if you would like to be my companion.” 

‘Oh! I should be delighted, mother, to go; 
but you said you could not go out to-day.” 

“T said I was engaged ; but you gave me no 
time to explain the nature of that engagement, 
if [ had been disposed to do it. I am to take 
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a long walk, and you had better get ready now ; 
the sooner we go the better.”” Catharine was 
soon equipped, and they immediately started on 
their walk. 

‘‘T don’t think it very pleasant, mother, do 
you? It is cold, and the air feels like snow.” 

“‘It does, indeed, my dear; and for that rea- 
son I am more anxious to take this walk to- 
day.” 

‘Why, mother? are you afraid the snow will 
come and keep us both in the house those 
stormy, disagreeable days, when ‘female feet 
are best at home,’ as father says ?”’ 

‘“No; I have a better reason for being out 
than even the fear of a confinement to the house 
during a long snow-storm.”’ 

*« What is it, mother? just tell me.” 

* Wait patiently, Catharine, if you can. You 
- will find out in good time.’ But her words 
were unheard by her daughter. They were 
now in Court Street, and Catharine’s eyes were 
riveted upon a handbill on a door which they 
passed. 

“An Anaconda, a Boa Constrictor, an Ich- 
neumon, and a Chameleon! Oh! mother, mo- 
ther,” and Catharine cast an appealing look at 
her mother. 
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‘ All in good time, my dear ; wait patiently, 
as I said before.” She turned into Hanover 
Street, and Catharine followed, wondering 
where she could be going. 

‘“Why, mother, you never came here before 
with me: where are you going?’’ Her mother 
made no reply, but turned into a dirty alley, 
and proceeding to the extremity of it, knocked 
at the door of a small and miserable house. 

‘‘ Does Mrs. Lawton live here?” she asked, 
as the door was opened by a squalid, half-ta- 
mished woman. 

‘Ts it Mrs. Lawton you want, ma’am ? sure, 
and that’s my own name.” Mrs. Bennet and 
Catharine followed her into a wretched apart- 
ment, which presented a scene of misery such 
as Catharine had never before seen. 

*‘Och! and it’s seldom we have the like of 
you in our room; but please to be seated, 
ma’am;’’ and the poor woman gave Mrs. Ben- 
net a three-legged stool, the only seat in the 
apartment, and motioned to Catharine to sit 
down on the bed. On that hard bed, with 
scarcely any thing to cover him, lay the hus- 
band of the poor womar, suffering from a rheu- 
matic fever, and an infant of a year old was 
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sprawling on the floor, whose incessant cries 
proclaimed its sufferings from hunger and cold. 
A solitary stick of wood was smouldering in 
the fire-place ; a broken table with a bow! upon 
it stood in one corner, an iron kettle on the 
hearth, and no other article of furniture was to 
be seen in the room. Catharine looked round, 
and burst into tears. 

** Blessings on her tender soul,” said the wo- 
man; ‘‘sure she’s not crying for the like of 
us, the jewel !” 


‘Your poor child seems hungry; cannot 


you feed him?” ‘The poor creature shook her 
head mournfully. 

‘‘ Have you nothing in the house to eat?” 
asked Catharine with horror. 

‘** Not a morsel: a gentleman sent us some 
potatoes the other day, but they are all gone.” 
*‘Have you no wood?” said Mrs. Bennet. 

“* Just these sticks, ma’am,”’ and she lifted a 
corner of the dirty rug on the bed, and shewed 
about half a dozen sticks beneath it. 

‘Where do you keep your clothes? I see 
none here.”’ 

“T have sold every thing but these duds I 
have on, for bread; and now,” said the poor 
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woman, bursting into tears, “now I have no- 
thing more, and we must starve. I could bear 
it myself, but my poor husband and child!” 
and she sobbed violently. Mrs. Bennet wiped 
her own eyes, and at last said, 

“Why have you not applied for assistance 
to some of the charitable societies in the city?” 

“Oh, ma’am, I am a stranger, and don’t 
know where to go. I have only been here 


three months, and I have never been used to 
beg.” 


“| heard of you accidentally from my serv- 


ant this morning,” said Mrs. Bennet, ‘and 
have called as soon as possible to offer you re- 
lief. You can have no objection to your hus- 
band’s being removed from this cold, cheerless 
room, to a comfortable one in the hospital, 
where he will be kept warm and properly 
nourished.” Mrs. Lawton tried to speak, but 
tears of joy choked her. ‘‘ For yourself,’’ con- 
tinued Mrs. Bennet, ‘I am too great a stran- 
ger to you to recommend you to any of my 
acquaintance as a servant, but I will gladly give 
you food and shelter under my roof for a short 
time, till I can ascertain for what situation 


you are fitted. Should you like to make this 
change ?” 
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“God bless you! God bless you!” was all 
Mrs. Lawton could utter; but she buried her 
face on her husband’s bed, and wept aloud, 
whilst Catharine sobbed violently. Mrs. 8B. 
rose to depart. 

**T will soon send you food and clothing for 
yourself and your child, and bedding to make 
you comfortable for the night. In the morning 
your husband shall be removed; and if I find 
you deserving, as I do not doubt | shall, I will 
exert myself to put you in a way to earn your 
own living.” 

‘Thank you, ma’am, thank you most of all 
for that,’’ were Mrs. Lawton’s last words as 
they left her room. 

** Mother,” said Catharine, as they walked 
home, ‘‘ how did you hear of this poor woman ?” 

“TI sent John, this morning, with a bundle 
to Earle’s Coffee House, for a stage-driver to 
take out of town, and as he left the house this 
poor woman passed, without any cloak to pro- 
tect her from the cold. He was so struck by 
her look of misery, that he followed her to the 
wretched habitation we just left. When he 
came home he gave me such an account of the 
want in that room, that I sent him immediately 
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to make inquiries respecting her of her neigh- 


bours ; and as they all spoke well of her, I de- 


termined to visit her myself this afternoon. It 
was for this purpose, my dear, that I deferred 
our visit to the anaconda and chameleon till 
to-morrow, thinking this the most important 
object.” Catharine blushed and hung down 
her head. 

‘‘Oh! mother, when I felt so disappointed at 
not going to see the anaconda, I did not know 
why you could not go with me.” 

“True; but you knew that I always endea- 
vour to gratify you as far as possible, and there- 
fore should have been so just as to believe that 
I had good reasons for refusing to accompany 
you myself, or to permit you to go with your 
school-mate.”’ 

Catharine felt the truth of this remark, and 
attempted no reply. The gayety of her spirits 
was somewhat subdued by the scene of misery 
she had just witnessed, and by the recollection 
of her conduct after dinner, and she made no 
conversation with her mother. It was quite 
dark before they reached home, and Mrs. Ben- 
net instantly despatched a servant with the ar- 
ticles she had promised the Irish woman.— 
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Catharine having watched him depart with his 
load of comforts, repaired to the parlour and 
seated herself in front of the large oval fire that 
diffused warmth throughout the room. She 
could not forget the scene of misery which 
she had just witnessed; and unbidden tears 
were slowly rolling down her cheeks, as George 
entered, glowing with health and happiness, 

“Qh, Catharine! such a grand game of ba!! 
as I have had onthe common! I wish you were 
a boy, that you might play so too. But, bless 
me!” he cried, as he came to the fire, ‘‘ what 
is the matter? you have not lost your temper, 
have you? Were you ill-tempered and pas- 
sionate about going to see the anaconda ?”’ 

‘‘ No,”’ replied Catharine ; “ I did not behave 
very well at first, to be sure, but I iried to com- 
mand myself; and that, you know, is all mother 
said she should expect.. But oh! George, such 
a sight as I have seen! a poor little baby with- 
out any clothes hardly, and no fire to keep it 
warm, and no milk or any thing to eat! and 
the father sick !_ you can’t tell how he groaned; 
you never heard any thing like it, and the wo- 
man had not eaten any thing all day!” 
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‘‘QOh! Catharine, are you sure this is all 
true ? I did not know any one could suffer so 
in Boston, where there is so much done for the 
poor; why, there wa a Fair the other day to 


buy them fuel.”’ 

“For all that, mother says there is a great 
deal of suffering in town, that the rich don’t 
know any thing about. It was only by accident 
she heard about this woman.” She then gave 
George a full account of all that had passed at 
the room of the Irish woman; and ‘‘ Oh!” said 
she, as she finished, ‘‘ you don’t know how my 
heart beat when she said the blessing of God 
would rest on mother. How I wish I could be 
like her! And then I felt so ashamed I was so 
near being cross, because mother preferred to 
go and see her instead of the anaconda; and 
she told me so affectionately that I ought to 
have believed she had good reasons for not let- 
ting me go to-day, I had to draw my veil over 
my face, lest people should see the tears in my 
eyes.” When they were again assembled in 
the evening, George and Catharine were too 
much engrossed by the sufferings of the Irish 
woman to go on as usual with their book. 
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‘* Mother,”’ asked George, ‘‘ do you suppose 
there are many people in the world as destitute 
as Mrs. Lawton ?”’ 

“‘ Yes, very, very many. Ina state of society 
like ours, cases of such extreme poverty are 
rare; but in some parts of Europe there is 
great suffering among the lower classes.”’ 

* What do you mean by a state of society 
like ours, mother ?”’ 

‘‘T mean, my dear, that our laws take espe- 
cial care of the poor; that the government pro- 
vides for their education in all common branch- 
es; that any profession or business, which a 


man prefers, he can follow if he will only fit 


himself for it. When a rich man dies, his pro- 
perty is equally divided among his children by 
the law, unless he leave a will to the contrary ; 
while in some countries, the eldest son inherits 
the bulk of the estate. Thus, you see, no 
family can for a long time be immensely rich, 
and no man can be kept in an ignorant and 
degraded ‘state, unless he prefer it. However 
poor, he can by honest labour provide for the 
very few real wants of life, save when sick- 
ness robs him of the use of his limbs. To the 
poor in any country, sickness is a heavy evil, 
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which none can fully realize but those who have 
experienced it.”’ 

** It seems strange to me that the poor should 
ever be sick,’’ said George, ‘or that any good 
people should suffer as they do. 1 wish, mo- 
ther, you would tell me why it is.”’ 

*‘ You have asked me a difficult question to 
answer. A great deal might be said which 
would be beyond your comprehension. It is in 
my power to make one remark which I think 
you can understand. We are not to live for- 
ever ere, nor is this our only state of existence. 
Our Maker has given us immortal souls, and 
has promised us, on certain conditions, perfect 
happiness hereafter. This gift is inexpressibly 
great; we cannot fully realize its value; the 
greatest intellect cannot grasp it. Now, have 
we any right to ask why was it given to us in 
this, or in that, manner? to murmur because 
advantages which we see others enjoy are de- 
nied tous? Mrs. Lawton has been severely 
tried by bodily sufferings; her lot, when com- 
pared with ours, may strike you as hard; but 
remember that the same Heaven is open to 
her view that is to yours; you may hereafter 
bend side by side before the Throne of Grace ; 
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and while she has this in prospect, the perform- 
ance of her duty will give her, even now in 
the midst of her trials, a peace of mind, which 
many a man rolling in the splendour of ill- 
gotten wealth may covet. The events of to-day 
will not be thrown away upon you, if they teach 
you to be contented with the situation in which 
you are placed,— if, from a comparison of your 
own lot with that of those less favoured, you 
learn to bear with patience the very small trials 
to which you are subjected. 


[To be continued. } 


Answer to Conundrums, page 25. 


1. Fast. 

2. When it is a ground. (aground.) 
3. When he is a bed. (abed.) 

4. When they are a head. (ahead.) 


Answer to Logogriph, page 50. 
Heart—hat—hart—ear—heat—tea—rat—tar—tear—art— 
heath—earth. HEARTH. 


Answer to Charade, page 84. 
Bar gain. 


DES KNABEN BERGLIED; 
OR, THE MOUNTAIN BOY’S SONG. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN, 
BY D.L.C. 


I am a mountain herdman’s son ; 

I lordly towers look down upon ; 

The sun uprising, bright and clear, 

Strikes first, and lingers latest here. 
I am the mountain boy! 


Here is the river’s mother-house—* 
The infant stream ’s still as a mouse,— 
And cradled in this pure retreat, 
Kisses my lips, and fonds my feet. 

I am the mountain boy! 


But headstrong grown, he strays ; from rock, 
Falls down, then roars ; and many a knock 
From stump he takes, and fallen tree, 
Till running wild he goes to sea. 

But [’m the mountain boy ! 


The mountain! ’tis mine own domain ! 
My comrades are the wind and rain ; 
And when from North their powers they bring, 
And whistle loud, more loud I sing, 
I am the mountain boy: 


_ * In German, a spring is called the “ river’s mother-house,”’—mean- 
ing its early home. 


THE STEEL AND FLINT. 


And when their thunder voice | hear, 

And lightning see, I feel no fear. 

I ken them well ; and cry, “ halloo! 

You must n’t hurt our house you know.” 
I ain the mountain boy ! 


When peals of ’larm-bell quick resound, 

And beacons gleam from hills around, 

I jump to join the armed throng, 

And swing my sword, and sing my song: 
I am the mountain boy ! 


THE STEEL AND FLINT. 
Translated from the Spanish of Yriarte, by D. L. C. 


One day the flint complained that the steel 
was very cruel to inflict such wounds, in order 
to obtain a few sparks of fire. The steel re- 
torted by saying, ‘‘ Farewell; what will you 
be worth without me?” ‘Just as much as you 
are worth without me,” replied the flint. 


MORAL. 

Scholars should remember that natural tal- 

ent requires the aid of diligent study; for as 

the flint gives forth no fire without the appli- 

cation of the steel, so genius cannot shine 
without the assistance of learning. 


STORY OF SERGEANT CHAMPE. 


One of the most interesting stories contain- 
ed in the Annals of the Revolution, is that of 
Sergeant Champe—and as it is not found in 
books which are apt to be sought by children, 
I here present it to the youthful readers of the 
Miscellany. Those of you who know any thing 
of our history are aware of the sensation pro- 
duced in the army, and throughout the nation, 
by the treason of Arnold—and the interest 
which was felt for the unfortunate Maj. Andre. 

Arnold had been a very zealous and efficient 
officer—so much so, that there was hardly ano- 
ther in whom the commander-in-chief reposed 
more implicit confidence. It was natural, there- 
fore, that his defection should awaken general 
distrust—a fear lest his base example should be 
followed to a dangerous extent. This fear was 
very soon confirmed by a report which reached 
the ears of Washington, attaching suspicion to 
several of his officers, and among others to one 
of his major generals hitherto high in his favor. 
The bare possibility that this intelligence was 


true, being sufficient to occasion him the deep- 
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est solicitude, he determined to take all the 
means in his power to ascertain whether it had 
not been spread by the enemy on purpose to 
create distrust of his own men. 

General Washington about this time joined 
the army encamped at Morristown, under the 
command of Gen. Greene. No sooner had he 
arrived, than he summoned Major Lee—an 
officer posted at the head of light troops at 
some distance in front, and demanded whether 
he knew any man belonging to his corps—able 
and willing to undertake a hazardous and most 
important enterprize, viz. apparently to desert 
—join the British army in New York, and 
communicate with certain of his friends in that 
city, for the purpose both of ascertaining the 
truth of the alleged allegations against some of 
his officers, and of seizing Arnold. By getting 
possession of Arnold he proposed to himself 
the satisfaction not only of punishing a traitor, 
but of saving Andre, whom he would then feel 
at liberty to restore. Major Lee did not hesi- 
tate a moment in his selection ; he named Ser- 
geant Champe, a young man twenty-three years 
of age, of great bravery and loyalty; and Wash- 
ington, after making some inquiries about him, 
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authorized Lee to offer him the commission. 
Champe received it with surprise, and with a 
glow of excitement. ‘The danger and the diffi 
culty, in addition to the importance of the en- 
terprize, recommended it to him the more— 
his pride was gratified at being chosen to ac- 
complish it, but he could not endure the idea 
of being debased in the opinion of those among 
whom he had hitherto been so much respected 
—of being branded with infamy, even in a good 
cause. Major Lee, however, at length suc- 
ceeded in overruling these objections, by rep- 
resenting that the apparent disgrace would be 
only temporary, and serve to enhance the honor 
that would subsequently redound to him; that 
if he declined the enterprize it would be offer- 
ed to another—and his corps would be dissat- 
isfied when they discovered that the glory might 
have been theirs but for his refusal—that if the 
commission involved present shame, it embrac- 
ed also three objects of great interest and im- 
portance, such as were seldom within the scope 
of a single effort; and that he had then an op- 
portunity of conferring the greatest benefit up- 
on his beloved commander-in-chief. 

This interview tock place late in the even- 
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ing. Champe, having received his instructions, 
was advised to depart without delay, Lee pro- 
mising that, if his flight were discovered before 
morning, he would retard the pursuit as much as 
he possibly could without exciting the suspicion 
of being accessory to his departure. ‘They were 
both aware that the numerous patroles of horse 
and foot, and the great numbers of irregular 
troops, who often ventured to the very point at 
Paulus Hook in the hope of picking up booty, 
would render escape very difficult. 

It was nearly eleven when they parted. Ser- 
geant Champe returned to the camp, and tak- 
ing his cloak, valice, and orderly book, mount- 
ed his horse and departed. Within a single 
half hour, Captain Carnes, officer of the day, 
went to Major Lee, who, though he had retired 
to rest, found it impossible to sleep, and in- 
formed him that one of the patrole had fallen 
in with a dragoon, who, being challenged, put 
spurs to his horse and escaped. Lee, pretend- 
ing that he had been extremely fatigued with 
his ride to and from head quarters, complained 
of the interruption, and answered as though he 
did not understand. This compelled the Cap- 
tain to repeat. Lee then suggested that the 
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man who had been challenged was probably a 
countryman. ‘‘ No—he was certainly recog- 
nized as a dragoon.”’ 

‘But during the whole war not a single 
dragoon had been known to desert.’ ‘‘ Nev- 
ertheless, the spirit of disaffection was abroad.” 

Captain Carnes then withdrew to examine a 
squadron of horse which he had ordered to as- 
semble, and soon returned, saying that the 
scoundrel who had deserted was no less a per- 
son than the Sergeant Major. 

Of course Lee affected to be deeply shocked 
at the baseness of one who had hitherto sus- 
tained so excellent a character; then as if he 
could not admit the idea of his desertion, re- 
marked that he had possibly taken the liberty 
of visiting the camp for his own pleasure—that 
such a disorderly example had been too often 
set by the superior officers. In this manner a 
little delay was effected, but it was at length 
announced that the pursuing party was in rea- 
diness. Lee then directed a change of officers, 
under the pretence that he had some business 
to be done early in the morning by the officer 
at the head of the party. ‘This was partly to 
extend the delay, and partly because he knew 

Is 
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that Cornet Middleton, to whom he assigned 
the command, was of a particularly humane 
disposition, and would do all in his power to 
protect Champe, if taken, from violence.— 
Within ten minutes Middleton appeared, and 
received his orders to the following effect : 
‘Pursue, so far as you can with safety, Ser- 
geant Champe, who is suspected of deserting 
to the enemy, and has taken the road leading 
to Paulus Hook. Bring him alive that he may 
suffer in presence of the army; but kill him if 
he resists or escapes after being taken.” A 
few minutes more were consumed by Lee in 
giving Middleton advice as to the best route to 
be pursued, the caution it would be necessary 
to use lest he should fall into the hands of the 
enemy, &c. &c. 

A shower of rain fell soon after Champe’s 
departure, which enabled the pursuers to follow 
the trail of his horse, there being a private mark 
upon the horse shoes belonging to the Ameri- 
can troops, by which their traces could always 
be detected. Champe had but a little more 
than an hour the start of the pursuers. Just as 
day dawned, Cornet Middleton, ascending an 
eminence a little north of the village of Bergen, 
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descried Champe only half a mile in advance. 
Almost at the same moment Champe discover- 
ed him, and urged on his horse. Middleton 
eagerly pursued, and recollecting a short route 
through the woods to the bridge below Bergen, 
which branched off from the main road, he de- 
termined to take advantage of it. At this point 
he divided his party, directing a part to take 
the shorter route, and possess themselves of the 
bridge; while he, with the remainder, pursued 
Champe on the direct road, not doubting thus 
to enclose him. But Champe was not to be 
surpassed in wariness and sagacity. He, too, 
remembered the short cut, and avoided it, be- 
cause he knew it was often preferred by parties 
returning from the neighborhood of the enemy. 
Foreseeing the danger with which he was 
threatened, he relinquished his design of get- 
ting to Paulus Hook, and resolved to seek re- 
fuge in some British galleys, which were always 
lying off Bergen. -He therefore entered the 
village of Bergen, disguised his course by tak- 
ing, as much as he could, the beaten streets, 
and took the road towards Elizabethtown Point. 

When Middleton arrived at the bridge, he 
was, of course, much chagrined to find that his 
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prey had escaped him. He immediately com- 
menced inquiries of the villagers whether a 
dragoon had been seen that morning in advance 
of his party, and though answered in the aflirm- 
ative, could obtain no satisfactory information 
as to his route. 

Meanwhile he spread his party through the 
village to strike if possible the trail of Champe’s 
horse. At length it was discovered just at the 
point where Champe took the road to the Point. 
The pursuit was immediately renewed, and 
again Champe was descried. 

Apprehending the result, he had prepared 
himself for it by lashing his valice, containing 
his clothes and orderly book, to his shoulders; 
and having thrown away the scabbard, taking 
his drawn sword in his hands. _ The delay oc- 
casioned by these preparations for swimming, 
brought . Middleton within 200 or 300 yards of 
him. As soon as Champe came up with the 
galleys he dismounted, and running through 
the marsh to the river, plunged in, calling for 
help. The-pursuing party were immediately 
fired upon, and a boat was sent to his reliel ; 
he was received into it, and conveyed on board 
he ship. Thus far the affair had proceeded 
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in the most favourable manner, for the British 
who witnessed this scene could not doubt that 
he was a real deserter. 

Champe was soon after sent to New York 
with a letter reciting the circumstances of his 
desertion, and was kindly received, first by the 
commandant, and afterwards by the comman- 
der-in-chief, Sir Henry Clinton, who asked 
him many questions in regard to the condition 
ofthe American camp. After a long conversa- 
tion, Sir Henry advised him to wait upon Ar- 
nold, who was raising a legion of Americans. 

Arnold pressed him to join this legion, but 
he declined, saying that he wished to retire 
from war, and should certainly be hung if he 
were ever taken by the rebels. At night, 
Champe succeeded in delivering one of the 
letters which had been entrusted to him, and 
received promises of assistance in regard to 
the object to which that letter solely referred— 
that of ascertaining the truth of the reports 
touching the loyalty of certain American offi- 
cers. Through him also Champe was able to 
communicate with Lee. Five days elapsed 
before Champe could obtain an interview with 
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the person whose assistance he was to solicit 
in regard to the seizure of Arnold; after which 
it was necessary that by the intervention of 
that person, still another assistant should be 


procured. 

At length Champe prevailed upon himself 
to enlist under Arnold, for the sake of obtain- 
ing free ingress and egress to the house which 
he occupied, at all times, and was appointed 
one of his recruiting sergeants. Meanwhile 
he had the satisfaction of communicating to 
Gen. Washington that the reports before allud- 
ed to were not true. 

Ten days elapsed before Champe could com- 
plete his arrangements. Lee at length receiv- 
ed his final communication appointing the third 
night subsequent to its date for a party of dra- 
goons to meet him at Hoboken, where he 
hoped to deliver Arnold into their hands. 

He had discovered that it was Arnold’s habit 
to return home every night about 12 o'clock, 
and to visit his garden before going to bed. 
The plan was, that he should be seized by the 
conspirators during one of these visits, and 
immediately gagged. Champe had taken the 
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precaution to remove several palings from a 
fence adjoining the house, and to replace them 
so that he could convey his prisoner without 
noise to the adjoining alley. In this he was to 
have the assistance of one of his associates, 
while another should wait with a boat at one of 
the wharves on the Hudson. His project, thus 
far accomplished, would meet with no further 
obstacle, as there was no danger of interference 
in passing over to New-Jersey. 

On the appointed night, Lee, with a party of 
dragoons, left the camp late in the evening, 
with three led, accoutred horses; one for Ar- 
nold, one for Champe, and a third for his 
assistant. They reached Hoboken about mid- 
night, and concealed themselves in the adjoin- 
ing woods. Lee, with three dragoons, took his 
station on the shore. Hour after hour passed, 
and no boat approached. Atlength day dawn- 
ed, and Lee was compelled to retire. 

A few days after, he received a letter from 
Champe’s patron in New-York, that on the 
day preceding the night appointed for the 
execution of the plot, Arnold had removed his 
quarters to another part of the town, to super- 
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intend the embarkation of some troops, des- 
tined, it was said, for an expedition to be com- 
manded by himself; and that the American 
legion, consisting chiefly of deserters, had been 
transferred from the barracks to the transports, 
from an apprehension that if left on shore many 
of them might desert before the expedition was 
ready. Poor Champe, therefore, instead of 
rejoining his brave companions that night, and 
laying at the feet of his commander the fruits 
of his arduous enterprise, found himself sud- 
denly deposited on board one of the fleet of 
transports, and did not set his foot on shore 
again until the troops under Arnold landed in 
Virginia. 

There he was compelled to remain until the 
following year; when he effected his escape, 
and joined the American army in North-Caro- 
lina. His appearance produced a strong sen- 
sation among his old comrades, who were 
surprised to see the cordial reception he met 
with from his late Major, now Licutenant- 
Colonel Lee. His whole story soon became 
known, and excited the most enthusiastic 
admiration. He was introduced to General 
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Greene, who, having furnished him with money 
and a good horse for his journey, sent him to 
General Washington. General Washington 
bestowed upon him the most unequivocal proof 
of the high value which he attached to his 
meritorious services, and discharged him from 
all military obligation, lest in the vicissitudes 
of war, he might fall into the hands of the Brit- 
ish; when, if recognised, his doom would be 
certain and igaominious. History records no- 
thing further of this brave man, except that 
when Washington was many years after ap- 
pointed by Adams to the command of the army, 
in expectation of a French invasion, wishing to 
place Champe at the head of a company of in- 
fantry, he requested Col. Lee to ascertain his 
place of residence. Lee found that he had 


removed to Kentucky, and there died. 
MATER. 


CONUNDRUMS. 


1. What four reasons can you give why a soldier is like 
a vine ? 

2. Why is the first day of April like a country in Africa ? 

3. Why is a gun like a jury ? 

4. What tree do you think of when you sneeze ? 


ee t 
Tne aah pale Sear intense caiy etary inh pent oe 
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FATHER OBERLIN. 


Joun FreDERIC OBERLIN was born at Strasburg, in 1740. 
His father was not rich ; but every Saturday it was his cus- 
tom to give each of his nine children two pfenninge to spend 
as they pleased. A pfenninge is the smallest copper coin in 
that country, and is not worth so much asacent. John Fre- 
deric used to save his money in a box, instead of buying 
sugar-plums and toys; but he did not save it to keep it all to 
himself; it would have been better to have bought sugar- 
plums, than to have done that, When the tailor or the shoe- 
maker brought in a bill, little Frederic watched his father’s 
countenance earnestly, and if he guessed that he had not 
money enough to pay, he ran for his box and cheerfully of- 


fered what it contained. 


One day he saw some bad boys knock down a basket of 
eggs, which a poor market-woman was carrying upon her 
head. Frederic not only reproved the boys for their unkind- 
ness, but he ran home to get his money, and gave it all to 
the woman, though his box was neariy full. 

At another time, he saw a poor infirm woman trying to buy 
an article which she wanted very much, but which she had 
not quite money enough to purchase. Frederic waited till 
she turned away, and then privately slipped into the shop- 


keeper’s hand the small sum necessary to complete the bar- 


gain; he then ran away as quick as possible, without waiting 
to hear her thanks. 

When John Frederic Oberlin became a man, he was actu- 
ated by the same spirit. It was always his delight to do 
good. He chose to live in an obscure place, where the peo- 
ple were very ignorant, and where he was obliged to toil very 
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hard, simply because he thought it was his duty todo it. He 
devoted his time, talents, and learning, to the instruction of 
the ignorant and the reformation of the bad. The poorest 
and rudest clowns found in him a friend and father. He 
preached for them; and prayed for them; and taught their 
children ; and went out with a pickaxe on his shoulder, to 
help them make roads and bridges, over places which they 
had always deemed impassable, till he showed them how 
they could be improved. In all the country round, he was 
known by the name of Father Oberlin ; and when he died 
all the people mourned. 

The place where he lived is in the north-east part of 
France. It is called Ban de la Roche, or Steinthal, which 
means the Valley of Stones. Such wonderful improvements 
were made in this rugged country, and the inhabitants be- 
came so good and enlightened under the pastoral care of 
Father Oberlin, that foreigners from all parts of the world 
made it an object to visit the Ban de la Roche. 


Do my young readers perceive what it was that made 
Oberlin so good and so great? It was because he was never 
selfish. He never asked, “ How shall I enjoy myself?” His 
only question was, ‘“ How can I be useful] to others ?” 


CHARADE. 


NEW BOOKS 
Tue 15th vol. of the Library of Entertain- 
ing Knowledge contains an account of all the 
Vegetable Substances used for the Food of 
Man: such as wheat of all kinds, yams, pota- 
toes, sago, arrow-root, rice, &c. &c.; with 


sixty-seven engraved illustrations. 

Mrs. Gilman, of Charleston, S. C. has lately 
commenced the publication of a very interest- 
ing little paper for the amusement of children. 
It is called ‘The Rosebud.’ Mrs. Gilman is 
the writer of several beautiful pieces, which 
have appeared in the Miscellany, signed C. G. 


CHARADE. 


To do my first each beau and belle 

Is taught to tuink is doing well ; 

But should my second guard your pelf 
From her you ’ve made your second self, 
Then peace and happiness deplore ; 

My whole ne’er feels their influence more. 


Notrr.—By mistake, the signature of “ L.”— “ Boston.” 
was omitted at the end of an article in the last No. called 
the “ Ant, the Butterfly, and the Lark.” 
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